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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
LUCRETIA AND OTHER WORKS OF SIR E. LYTTON. 
A Wordto the Public. By the Author of ‘ Lucretia,” 
“Rienzi,” &c. Pp. 60. Saunders and Otley. 
We suppose there must be something hardening 
in the nature of critical occupation, which renders 
the party more callous, and less sensible to offen- 
sive inflictions, than falls to the lot of authors. 
















The irritating genus seem to be creatures of alto- 






Still they have their punctures and disturbances to.| 
bear; their vanities to be piqued, and their com- 

placencies to be grievously wounded. But they | 
are, like the Indians, equal alike to inflict and en- | 
dure tortures, to scalp or be scalped, and to sing, 
and brag, and taunt in the midst of torments of the 
most distressing description. 

“Montezuma smiled on burning coals.” 

Not so the author of Lucretia. He has allowed 
himself to be annoyed into a defence against the 
bitter personal and literary assaults made upon his 
Lucretia and other publications, by several members 
of the periodical press. The provocation waa in 
some cases great, and in others most senseless and 
silly; but, for ourselves, we should say that, taking 
them all together, we should hardly have consi- 
dered it worthy of an answer. It is true the answer 
isin the best possible tone: moderate as regards 
self, and argumentative as regards the principles and 
rightsof literature. Its error, as it appears to us, 
is; that it rebuts the stingless and the stinging in- 
sects by the same means, and breaks butterflies and 
vipers on the same wheel. Surely Sir E. Lytton 
might rely on his own conscientiousness and his 
European fame: a spit or two of venom cannot 
hurt an Immortal,—the impregnable literary fabric 
erected by genius need care nothing for a ludicrous 
bombardment of squibs and crackers. But, as it 
has been observed, it is wonderful with what equa- 
nimity people can bear the sufferings of others; 
and as the Author has not thought fit to display the 
same passive temperament in his own proper con- 
cern, it is our business to look a little to the publi- 
cation he has sent forth, reclaiming against the 
injustice he, with reason, considers to have been 
done to him. “I pass by (he says) all assaults that 
may appear to have exceeded the due license of 
criticism with the single remark,—that wherever 
personal motives are strong enough to violate the 
ordinary decorum of literary censure, the reader 
must be prepared to expect that they will suffice to 
corrupt all integrity of statement. Thus extracts 
will be garbled and mi d, t stripped 
of the context that explains them,—and opinions, 
which the writer most earnestly holds up to repro- 
bation, and places in the lips of characters whom 
he draws but to condemn, be deliberately cited as 
the sentiments of the author himself. I do not} 
‘op to comment on artifices like these ;—if, from 
mo broader principle than that of justice to the 
thor, they need rebuke, or are capable of dis- 
ourag di ragement and rebuke will 
come more efficiently from others; nor should I 
have made even this brief reference to matters not 
mmediately essential to my argument, if some 
mporary injustice to the author were the only 
vil such practices could possibly effect; but thus, 
work the most innocent can not only be repre- 
mted as mischievous, but in reality renderedo.” 
This is incontrovertibly true: true to the letter. 
is more mischief and sin put into human 
a8 and hearts by pointing out possible mean- 
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and construction, than by all the broad ob- 
57.) 











scenity and blasphemy that ever was written. 
Those do not mislead us who expose guilt to the 
wide light of day; but those do mislead us who 
instil the wisdom of the serpent into vague and in- 


operative obscenities, and point pollution from con- | made the heroes. 


land and the English,’ and ‘The Student,’ a His- 
tory of Athens, and a volume or two of poems, ) the 


| three to which I have prefixed an asterisk are the 


only books in which felons or criminals have been 
In works professing to treat o 


jectures suggested, not by the matter in hand, but | human life in all its complexities, this is surely but 
by the vicious and corrupt mind of the pseudo- | a small proportion assigned to the express deline- 


virtuous castigator. The Angelos of letters are as 


}ation of human crimes. 


And this list alone, to 


base as he of Measure for Measure ; hypocrites of | those who have read the works, is a sufficient 


grand thing to catch a foible, a delight to discover 
an offence—or better still to make either, as Tom 
Thumb is reported to have made the giants whom 
he so valorously slew. In common life the hang- 
man is not generally esteemed the most respectable 
or elevated of characters; but in our literature it 
would seem as if undertaking the office voluntarily 
conferred the highest honour. It looks so honest, 


so independent, so awfully just, besides being so | 


convenient in cloaking the practices or offences it 


pretends to brand, that we need not wonder at its | 


prevalent assumption, and seeing its professors 
proud of their offices with the halter at the gallows, 
or their exploits with the cat-o-nine-tails at the 
whipping-post! To be sure there is no malice, 
nor uncharitableness, nor envy, in them! They 
are the pure and heroic Herculeses whose labours 
cleanse the small pools of any little filth which they 
magnify into Augean stables, and kill the fleas and 
mice that come across their way with a power 
more than enough for hydras and dragons! It is 
beautiful to see, and ponder upon, them hatching 
their own mares’ nests, and gulling the ignorant 
with the produce ! 

“T fear (truly remarks Sir E. Lytton)—I fear 
that the writer the most really dangerous to society 
is to be found in the critic, who bids the young and 
unthinking search, amidst the most popular forms 
of literature, for excuses to vice and sanctions to 
crime, which the author himself never intended, 
and which, without such directions, no reader would 
have suspected. It is critics like these who would 
pervert to poison the most innocent intellectual 


nutriment; who would interpret the exhortations | sion for its victims. 





3 real { indignation, and perverters of innocency itself into | answer to the charge—that it has been my habit, 
gether a different kind from the irritable genus. | the fashion of their own wicked fancies. It is a} as an author, toselect criminals and felons as my 


heroes. Five of the fictions I have cited are de- 
voted to the historical illustration of former times 
with whatever images, fair or noble, the age might 
afford, or the progress of the narrative present ; six 
to those circles of modern society, in which it was 
difficult to avoid the opposite reproach of dealing 
exclusively with the more polished or more fri- 
volous classes, and forgetting, that beneath the 
surface of manners, grave and stern lessons are to 
be found—yes, even in the guilt and the woe, 
which are at work within the deeps; and two out 
of the number (‘ Zanoni’ and ‘ The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,’) are dedicated to fancies’ which may be 
called, if you please, too visionary and unreal, but 
are wholly remote from that grosser and more 
actual world of evil and sin to which I am accused 
of having morbidly confined my invention, or mo- 
notonously directed my research.”’ 

Sir Edward cites many instances of the criminal 
being the leading characters in compositions of 
every class; he might have adduced a thousand. 
His reasoning on this subject is unanswerable : 

‘“ Must we not (he concludes) grant to the writer 
who seeks for the elements of tragedy that exist in 
his own time, the equal license to seek for the 
materials to which tragedy must apply? What 
are those materials but the passions and the crimes 
of men,—as, for comedy, the materials are diawn 
from the humours and the vices? Terror and 
compassion are the sources of the tragic writer's 
effects; the destructive or pernicious power of in- 
tellect corrupted into guilt, affords him the natural 
means of creating terror for the evil, and compas- 
To say that the criminals he 


of St. Augustine into an appeal to the passions, or| is thus compelled to employ as the agents of his 
the ‘Whole Duty of Man’ into a libel on one’s | plot are unfit for his purpose, because they ma 


neighbour. Shortly after Addison’s ‘ Cato’ had ap- 
peared upon the stage, an unhappy person de- 
stroyed himself, leaving upon his table a paper 
with these words: 
‘That must be good 
Which Cato did and Addison approved.’ 

One must mournfully regret this poor man’s per- 
verse misconstruction of ‘Cato ;’ yet who can say, 
for that reason, that ‘Cato’ is dangerous, or that 
Addison sanctioned suicide ? 

Completely does the author exonerate himself 
from the charge that he has entertained “ a morbid 
and mischievous passion for treating of crime and 
guilt—that it is the prevailing character of his books 
to make heroes of criminals and felons. * * * The 
charge (he adds) is so utterly untrue, that a single 
glance over the list of my publications will suffice 
to refute it. I annex that list as my reply: ‘ Pel- 
ham,’ ‘The Disowned,’ ‘ Devereux,’ ‘ Godolphin,’ 
‘*Paul Clifford,’ ‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ 
‘*Eugene Aram,’ ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ 
* Rienzi,’ ‘The Conquest of Grenada,’ ‘ Ernest 
Maltravers, Ist part,’ ‘ Ernest Maltravers, 2d 
part (first printed as Alice),’ ‘ Night and Morn- 





be classed amongst the prey of Newgate and the 
Old Bailey, is but to lay down the preposterous 
principle, that we must not extract tragedy from 
times in which laws are carried into effect ; it is 
simply to say, that, because men in our day are 
transported and hanged for guilt, the guilt of our 
day it is improper to analyse and depict. All 
crimes now, if detected, must obtain the notoriety 
of the Old Bailey, or reap their desert in Newgate ; 
and to contend that Newgate and the Old Bailey 
unfit them for the uses of the writer of fiction, is 
virtually to deprive him of the use of all crimes 
punished by modern law, and enacted in the mo- 
dern day; as if there were no warning to be drawn 
from sins that are not ennobled by ermine and pur- 
ple; as if there were no terror in the condemned 
cell, nu tragedy at the foot of the gallows! And 
yet how hackneyed is the aphorism, that the hu- 
man heart, and the tragedy to be drawn from it, 
remain the same in every age! Unless, then, we 
deny altogether that we are to seek for the sources 
of tragedy amidst the times which we must neces- 
sarily know the best, amongst the characters on 
which the broadest and steadiest light can be cast, 


ing,’ * Zanoni,’ ‘The Last of the Barons,’ ‘*Lu- | amidst the warnings the most immediately useful 


cretia.’ 


So that out of a list of sixteen works of| to us, we cannot reject to the writer of modern 


fiction, (besides five plays, the essays called ‘Eng- | fiction the materials of modern tragedy, even 
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though they are drawn from the records of the 
prison-house, and the judgments of the law.” 

All, then, dependson the mode of treatment which 
the subject receives ; and we have only to refer to 
the Literary Gazette review of Lucretia (Nos. 1559, 
1560) for our opinion, that in this respect the 
author had sanctioned no vice, but ignominiously 
held up crime as a terrible warning to the guilty 
and guiltily disposed, 

When Sir Edward carries the war into the quar- 
ters whence he has been assailed, his offensive is 
hardly less successful than his defensive measures. 

“The essential characteristic of this age and 
land (he observes) is publicity. There exists a 
press which bares at once to the universal eye 
every example of guilt that comes before a legal 
tribunal. In these very newspapers which would 
forbid: q--romance-writer to depict crime with all 
that he can suggest to demonstrate its causes, por- 
tray its hideousness, insist on its inevitable doom, 
are everywhere to be found the minutest details of 
guilt,— the meanest secrets of the prison-house 
are explored, turnkeys interrogated, and pages 
filled with descriptions of the personal appearance 
of the felon, his dress at the bar, his courage at the 
gallows. To find the true literature of Newgate 
and Tyburn, you have only to open the newspaper 
on your table. That reports thus sent abroad to 
all quarters of a motley civilisation, read aloud in 
the lowest alehouse, and in the vilest resorts of 
outcasts and thieves—the only literary food (as 
newspapers are) of the most uneducated classes;— 
that such may do harm, I am ready to confess, and 
this from the careless tone and the base detail— 
the obtrusion of acriminal notoriety unaccompanied 
by a single lesson—gorging the curiosity, and fa- 
miliarising away the solemnity of guilt. But how 
different this from the narrative of a writer of fic- 
tion, who presents no single portraiture of crime to 
monopolise the morbid fancy—who contrasts it 
with images of purity and innocence—who analyses 
the workings of the heart, and thus checks its pro- 
gress to corruption—who accompanies the crime, 
as by its shadow, with the darkness of its own de- 
formity—who exerts all the power he possesses to 
accumulate terrors round its consequences and 
chastisements—whose work, by its literary treat- 
ment, (if the author possess but ordinary scholar- 
ship,) to say nothing of its mode of publication, is 
not destined to penetrate, like the newspaper, 
amongst the most ignorant and perverted—the 
accomplices and imitators of the guilty—but is 
almost necessarily confined to classes of a certain 
education, which would render the imitation as 
untempting as the guilt itself is abhorrent. The 
fiction supplies the very lessons the newspaper 
cannot give. If the reader doubt this, let him 
only compare the impressions made upon his mind 
by a crime brought before the courts of law with 4 
those produced by acrime which some imaginative 
writer has depicted ;—I am greatly mistaken if he 
does not own, at once, that the last are infinitely 
more grave, more forcible, and more enduring.” 

It is well remarked elsewhere, that “ the crimes 
depicted should not be of a nature to lead us 
through licentious scenes, nor accompanied with 
descriptions that appeal dangerously to the senses. 
There is one class of evil which shocks and revolts 
us—there is another class of evil to which the most 
perilous ally is in our own nature. There is no- 
thing to corrupt us in the delineation of murder 
and violent wrong; our instincts recoil at once 
from the idea of imitation. There may be much to 
corrupt us in the delineation of an adulterous love, 
though the moral it is meant to convey may, in it- 
self, be excellent; and therefore it is safest not to 
make prominent or minutely to detail crimes of a 
nature which less openly revolts us than insidiously 
allures.”’ 

The following remarks of a general character 
also tempt us to quotation: 

** The most sanguinary tyrant of ancient Greece 
so cultivated the reasoning faculties he perverted, 


the sages; Nero had stored his cruel and sensual 
mind with the very accomplishments supposed most 
to humanise and soften; every thing that his time 
could teach him refined into system the atrocities 
of Cesar Borgia; Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, sur- 
passed the most ruthless in an age of barbarity, yet 
‘with his head,’ say the chroniclers, ‘ fell half the 
scholarship of England ;’ Richard the Third brought 
to the fierce, unlettered struggles of his day the arts 
of Italy and the learning of Utrecht. Happily, the 
moral to be drawn from these colossal criminals is, 
the utter failure of the very intellect so perverted 
and misused; and as, whatever our inclination to 
the contrary, we cannot deny that in private indi- 
viduals the same discordant and dismal union of 
cultivated intellect and corrupted conscience does 
sometimes, though rarely, exist, let us deduce from 
biography and fiction the same salutary truth that 
consoles us in history, History makes clear the 
fact, and loud the warning. Is it wrong for fiction, 
that history of the inner heart, to do the same? 
To shew the nothingness and impotence of intel- 
lect, even in the attainment of its own intellectual 
aims, when it once admits crime as its agency—to 
shew how useless, nay, pernicious, to the guilty 
possessor is the very mental power he thus dese- 
crates and perverts—to shew that goodness and 
genial affection are essential to the triumph and 
fruitfulness of all that mind may plot for and force 
would command—for these lessons it might be as 
permissible to dive into the guilt of Lucretia as 
into that of the Prince of Valentinois, and expose 
in the humbler villain of our own day the same attri- 
butes of character, the same alliance of the sensual 
and the cruel, the effeminate and unsparing, which 
may startle us in the imperial poisoner and parri- 
cide of old. It is only ‘the property-man’ of the 
stage that sees grandeur but in the crown or the 
toga. Strip off the externals. We have aright to 
compare men with men.” 

We have, perhaps, overstepped the bounds due 
to a production of this small compass; but the high 
standing of the author, and the malignity of some 
of the diatribes against him, involving very impor- 
tant questions, as they affect the literature of our 
country, have led us into this prolixity. And yet 
we have left nearly all the details untouched, to be 
perused in the dispassionate and able statements of 
the writer, to whom in the end we cordially con- 
cede his claim, urged in these words : 

‘*T am immovably persuaded that, from few to 
more, from the segment to the circle, the main 
truths I have stated will gradually, but surely, 
penetrate and extend; and that, whatever literary 
faults and blemishes in my writings may be justly 
condemned, soon or late the author will be held to 
have given an unanswerable vindication of the le- 
gitimate selection of his materials, and his consci- 
entious sense of his more serious responsibilities.” 





SPAIN, 
Ford’s Gatherings from Spain. Vol. Ul. (No. XL. of 
Murray’s Home and Colonial Library.) J. Murray. 
WE refer to the Literary Gazette, No. 1560, for the 
character of this work, and the quotations to jus- 
tify it. From these, the continued attraction which 
we find in the portion now before us was to be cer- 
tainly anticipated. Such a writer, and so master 
of his subject, could not fail. Accordingly, we have 
the same accuracy, the same vivacity, and the same 
intelligence as before; and the only difference lies 
in the difference of the topics, in either volume. 
Here we have travelling and its accommodations, 
fatigues and perils; life or mode of living, and 
death or mode of dying, with all its ceremonies; 
the state of medicine and the medical profession, 
hospitals, asylums, &c.; bull-fights, and other na- 
tional features; all described in a manner not to 
be forgotten, so pointed is the style, and so lively 
the impression. It therefore only remains for us 
to do Mr. Ford the justice of letting him prove hia 
own case, asa most deservedly popular writer. In 
Old Spain every thing is elderly. “* The very word 





as to induce the popular error to class him amongst 


novelty has become in common parlance synony- 








mous with danger, change, by the fear of which all 
Spaniards are perplexed; as in religion it is a 
heresy. Bitter experience has taught all classes 
that every change, every promise of a new era of 
blessing and prosperity, has ended in a failure, and 
that matters have got worse: hence they not only 
bear the evils to which they are accustomed, rather 
than try a speculative amelioration, but actually 
prefer a bad state of things, of which they know 
the worst, to the possibility of an untried good, 
Mas vale el mal conocido, que el bien por conocer, 
‘ How is my lady, the wife of your grace?’ says a 
Spanish gentleman to his friend—‘ Como esté mi 
Senora la Esposa de Usted?’ ‘ She goes on without 
Novelty’—‘ Sigue sin Novedad,’ is the reply, if the 
fair one be much the same. ‘Vaya Usted con Dios, 
y que no haya Novedad !’—*‘ Go with God, your 
grace, and may nothing new happen!’ says ano- 
ther, on starting his friend off on a journey.” 

And journeys are indeed journeys to excite 
friendly aspirations there; though Mr. Ford as. 
sures us not so frightfully beset by brigands and 
banditti as is commonly set down by timid tra. 
vellers. Arrived at the venta, 

‘At the side of the kitchen is a den of a room, 
into which the ventero keeps stowed away that stock 
of raw materials which forms the foundation of the 
national cuisine, and in which garlic plays the first 
fiddle. The very name, like that of monk, is 
enough to give offence to most English. The 
evil consists, however, in the abuse, notin the use; 
from the quantity eaten in all southern countries, 
where it is considered to be fragrant, palatable, 
stomachic, and invigorating, we must assume that 
it is suited by nature to local tastes and constitu- 
tions. Wherever any particular herb grows, there 
lives the ass who is to eat it. Donde crece la escoba, 
nace el asno que la roya. Nor is garlic necessarily 
either a poison or a source of baseness ; for Henry 
LV. was no sooner born, than his lips were rubbed 
with a clove of it by his grandfather, after the 
revered old custom of Bearn. Bread, wine, ani 
raw garlic, says the proverb, make a young man 
go briskly: Pan, vino, y ajo crudo, hacen andar al 
mozo agudo. ‘The better classes turn up their 
noses at this odoriferous delicacy of the lower 
classes, which was forbidden per statute by Alonzo 
XI. to his knights of La Banda; and Don Quixote 
cautions Sancho Panza to be moderate in this food, 
as not becoming to a governor; with even such 
personages, however, it is a struggle, and one of 
the greatest sacrifices to the altar of civilisation 
and les convenances. To give Spanish garlic its 
due, it must be said that, when administered by a 
judicious hand (for, like prussic acid, all depends 
on the quantity), it is far milder than the Eng- 
lish. Spanish garlic and onions degenerate after 
three years’ planting, when transplanted into Eng- 
land. They gain in pungency and smell, just as 
English foxhounds, when drafted into Spain, lose 
their strength and scent in the third generation. 
A clove of garlic is called un diente, a tooth. 
Those who dislike the piquant vegetable must 
place a sentinel over the cook of the venta while 
she is putting into her cauldron the ingredients of 
his supper, or Avicenna will not save him; for if 
God sends meats, and here they are a godsend, 
the evil one provides the cooks of the venta, who 
certainly do bedevil many things. 

“Thrice happy, then, the man blessed with a 
provident servant who has foraged on the road, 
and comes prepared with cates on which no Casti- 
lian Canidia has breathed ; while they are stewing 
he may, if he be a poet, rival those sonnets made 
in ‘Don Quixote’ on Sancho’s ass, saddle-bags, 
and sapient attention to their provend, sw cuerda 
providencia. The odour and good tidings of the 
arrival of unusual delicacies soon spread far and 
wide in the village, and generally attract the cura, 
who loves to hear something new, and does not 
dislike savoury food: the quality of a Spaniard’s 
temperance, like that of his mercy, is strained; 
his poverty and not his will consents to more and 
other fastings than to those enjoined by the church; 
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hunger, the sauce of Saint Bernard, is one of the 
few wants which is not experienced in a Spanish 
venta. Our practice in one was to invite the cu- 
rate, by begging him to bless the pot-luck, to 
which he did ample justice, and more than re- 
paid for its visible diminution by good fellowship, 
local information, and the credit reflected on the 
stranger in the eyes of the natives, by beholding 
him thus patronised by their pastor and master. 
It is not to be denied in the case of a stew of par- 
tridges, that deep sighs and exclamations, que rico ! 
‘how rich!’ escape the envious lips of bis hungry 
flock when they behold and whiff the odoriferous 
dish as it smokes past them like a railway locomo- 
tive. Nor, it must be said, was all this hospitality 
on one side; it has more than once befallen us in 
the rude ventas of the Salamanca district, that the 
silver-haired cura, whose living barely furnished 
the means whereby to live, on hearing the simple 
fact that an Englishman was arrived, has come 
down to offer his house and fare. Such, or indeed 
any Spaniard’s invitation, is not to be accepted by 
those who value liberty of action or time; seat 
rather the good man at the head of the venta 
board, and regale him with your best cigar, he 
will tell you of el gran lor—the great lord—the cid 
of England; he will recount the duke’s victories, 
and dwell on the good faith, mercy, and justice of 
our brave soldiers, as he will execrate the cruelty, 
rapacity, and perfidy of those who fled before their 
gleaming bayonets. 

« But, to return to first arrival at ventas, whether 
saddle-bag or stomach be empty or full, the ven- 
tero when you enter remains unmoved and im- 
perturbable, as if he never had had an appetite, or 
had lost it, or had dined. Not that his genus ever 
are seen eating except when invited to a guest’s 
stew; air, the economical ration of the chameleon, 
seems to be his habitual sustenance, and still more 


’ as to his wife and womankind, who never will sit 


and eat even with the stranger; nay, in humbler 
Spanish families they seem to dine with the cat in 
some corner, and on scraps; this is a remnant of 
the Roman and Moorish treatment of women as 
inferiors. Their lord and husband, the innkeeper, 
cannot conceive why foreigners, on their arrival, 
are always so impatient, and is equally surprised 
at their inordinate appetite; au English landlord’s 
first question, ‘Will you not like to take some 
refreshment?’ is the very last which he would 
think of putting; sometimes by giving him a cigar, 
by coaxing his wife, flattering his daughter, and 
caressing Maritornes, you may get a couple of his 
pollos, or fowls, which run about the ground-floor, 
picking up any thing, and ready to be picked up 
themselves and dressed. All the operations of 
cookery and eating, of killing, sousing in boiling 
water, plucking, et cetera, all preparatory as well 
as final, go on in this open kitchen. They are 
carried out by the ventera and her daughters or 
maids, or by some crabbed, smoke-dried, shrivelled 
old she: cat, that is, or at least is called, the tia, 
‘my aunt,’ and who is the subject of the good-hu- 
moured remarks of the courteous and hungry tra- 
veller before dinner, and of his full-stomach jests 
afterwards. The assembled parties crowd round the 
fire, watching and assisting each at their own sa- 
voury messes, Un ojo a la sarten, y otro @ la gata— 
‘One eye to the pan, the other to the real cat,’ 
whose very existence in a venta, and among the 
pots, isa miracle: by the way, the naturalist will 
observe that their ears and tails are almost always 
cropped closely to the stumps. All and each of 
the travellers, when their respective stews are 
ready, form clusters and groups round the frying- 
pan, which is moved from the fire hot and smok- 
ing, and placed on a low table or block of wood 
before them, or the unctuous contents are emptied 
into a huge earthern reddish dish, which in form 
and colour is the precise paropsis, the food-platter, 
described by Martial and by other ancient authors. 
Chairs are a luxury; the lower classes sit on the 
ground, as in the East, or on low stools, and fall to 
in @ most oriental manner, with an un-European 





ignorance of forks; for which they substitute a] mans. 


We ourselves suspended to our sheepskin 


short wooden or horn spoon, or dip their bread | jacket one of the silver medals of Santiago, which 
into the dish, or fish up morsels with their long | are sold to pilgrims at Compostello, and arrived 


pointed knives, They eat copiously, but with gra- 
vity——with appetite, but without greediness; for 
none of any nation, as a mass, are better bred or 
mannered than the lower classes of Spaniards.”’ 

The whole account of travelling is in the same 
piquant style; and after protections from the pre- 
valent impositions of the road, we are told of others 
of a nature unknown to other lands. Ez. gr.: 

“While on the subject of this spiritual and 
supernatural protection, it may be added that firm 
faith was placed in the wearing a relic, a medal of 
the Virgin, her rosary or scapulary. Thus the 
Duchess of Abrantes this very autumn hung the 
Virgen del Pilar round the neck of her favourite 
bull-fighter, who escaped in consequence. Few 
Spanish soldiers go into battle without such a pre- 
servative in their peéos, or stuffed waddings, which 
is supposed to turn bullets, and to divert fire, like 
a lightning-conductor; which probably it does, as 
so few are ever killed. In the more romantic days 
of Spain, no duel or tournament could be fought 
without a declaration from the combatants that they 
had no relic, no engano or cheat, about their per- 
sons, Our friend Jose Maria attributed his con- 
stant escapes to an image of the Virgin of Grief of 
Cordova, which never quitted his shaggy breast. 
Indeed, the native districts of the lower classes in 
Spain may be generally known by their religious 
ornaments. These talismanic amulets are selected 
from the saint or relic most honoured, and esteemed 
most efficacious, in their immediate vicinity. Thus, 
the ‘Santo Rostro,’ or Holy Countenance of Jaen, 
is worn all over the kingdom of Granada, as the 
Cross of Caravaca is over Murcia; the rosary of 
the Virgin is common to all Spain. The following 
miraculous proof of its saving virtues was fre- 
quently painted in the convents: A robber was 
shot by a traveller and buried; his comrades, 
sometime afterwards passing by, heard his voice,— 
‘this fellow in the cellarage.’ They opened the 
grave and found him alive and unhurt; for when 
he was killed he had happened to have a rosary 
round his neck, and Saint Dominick (its inventor) 
was enabled to intercede with the Virgin in his 
behalf. This reliance on the Virgin is by no means 
confined to Spain, since the Italian banditti always 
wear a small silver heart of the Madonna, and this 
mixture of ferocity and superstition is one of the 
most terrific features of their character. Saint 
Nicholas, however, the English ‘Old Nick,’ is in 
all countries the patron of schoolboys, thieves, or, 
as Shakspere calls them, ‘ Saint Nicholas’s clerks.’ 
‘ Keep thy neck for the hangman, for I know thou 
worshippest St. Nicholas as a man of falsehood 
may ;’ and, like him, Santu Diavolu, Santu Dia- 
voluni, Holy Devil, is the appropriate saint of the 
Sicilian bandit. 

“San Dimas, the ‘ good thief,’ is a great saint in 
Andalucia, where his disciples are said to be nu- 
merous. A celebrated carving, by Montanes, in 
Seville, is called ‘ El Cristo del buen ladron,’ ‘ the 
Christ of the good thief;’ thus making the Saviour 
a subordinate person. Spanish robbers have al- 
ways been remarkably good Roman Catholics. In 
the ‘Rinconete y Cortadillo,’ the lurker and cut- 
purse of Cervantes, whose Monipodio must have 
furnished Fagin to Boz, a box is placed before the 
Virgin, to which each robber contributes; and one 
remarks that ‘he robs for the service of God, and 
for all honest fellows.’ Their mountain confessors 
of the Friar Tuck order, animated by a pious love 
for dollars when expended in expiatory masses, 
consider the payment to them of good doubloons 
such a laudable restitution, such a sincere repent- 
ance, as to entitle the contrite cujprit to ample ab- 
solution, plenary indulgence, and full benefit of 
clergy. Notwithstanding this, these ungrateful 
* good thieves’ have been known to rob their 
spiritual pastors and masters when they catch them 
on the high road. 

“Fo return to the saving merit of these talie- 





back again to Seville from the long excursion, 
safe and sound and unpillaged, except by venteros 
and our faithful squire ; an auspicious event, which 
was entirely attributed by the aforesaid dignitary 
to the intervention vouchsafed by the patron of the 
Spains to all who wore his order, which thus pro- ° 
tects the bearer as a badge does a Thames water- 
man from a press-gang.”” 

The capture, trial, and execution of a robber 
concludes this chapter. The picture is a striking 
exemplification of the customs and feelings of the 
country: 

“* Jose de Roxas (the hero of the scene), com- 
monly called (for they generally have some nick- 
name) El Veneno, ‘ Poison,’ from his -viper-like 
qualities, was surprised by some troops; he made 
a desperate resistance, and when brought to the 
ground by a ball in his leg, killed the soldier 
who rushed forward to secure him. He proposed, 
when in prison, to deliver up his comrades if 
his own life were guaranteed to-him. The offer 
was accepted, and he was sent out with a suf- 
ficient force ; and such was the terror of his name, 
that they surrendered themselves, not, however, to 
him, and were pardoned. Veneno was then tried 
for his previous offences, found guilty, and con 
demned. He pleaded that he had indirectly accom- 
plished the object for which his life was promised 
him, but in vain; for such trials in Spain are a 
mere form, to give an air of legality to a predeter- 
mined sentence: the authorities adhered to the 
killing letter of their agreement, and 

‘ Kept the word of promise to the ear, 
But broke it to the hope.’ 

“ Veneno was placed, as is usual, the day before 
his execution, en capilla, in a chapel or cell set 
apart for the condemned, where the last comforts 
of religion are administered. This was a small 
room in the prison, and the most melancholy in 
that dwelling of woe; for such indeed, as Cervantes 
from sad experience knew and described a Spanish 
prison to be, it still is. An iron grating formed 
the partition of the corridor, which led to the 
chamber. This passage was crowded with mem- 
bers of a charitable brotherhood, who were collect- 
ing alms from the visitors, to be expended in 
masses for the eternal repose of the soul of the 
criminal. There were groups of officers, and of 
portly Franciscan friars smoking their cigars and 
looking carefully from time to time into the 
amount of the contributions, which were to benefit 
their bodies quite as much as the soul of the con 
demned. The levity of those assembled without 
formed, meantime, a heartless contrast with the 
gloom and horror of the melancholy interior. A 
small door opened into the cell, over which might 
well be inscribed the awful words of Dante: 

‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate !’ 
At the head of this room was placed a table, with 
a crucifix, an image of the Virgin, and two wax 
tapers, near which stood a silent sentinel with a 
drawn sword; another soldier was stationed at the 
door, with a fixed bayonet. In a corner of this 
darkened apartment was the pallet of Veneno; he 
was lying curled up like a snake, with a striped 
coverlet (the Spanish manta) drawn closely over 
his mouth, leaving visible only a head of matted 
locks, a glistening dark. eye, rolling restlessly out 
of the white socket. On being approached, he 
sprang up and seated himself on a stool: he was 
almost naked; a chaplet of beads hung across 
his exposed breast, and contrasted with the iron 
chains around his limbs: Superstition had rivetted 
her fetters at his birth, and the Law her manacles 
at his death. The expression of his face, though 
low and vulgar, was one which, once seen, is not 
easily forgotten,—a slouching look of more than 
ordinary guilt: his sallow complexion appeared 
more cadaverous in the uncertain light, and was 
heightened by a black unshorn beard, growing 
vigorously on a half-dead countenance, He ap~ 
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peared to be reconciled to his fate, and repeated a! 
few t , the teaching of the monks, as by 
rote: his situation was probably more painful to 
the spectator than to himself ;—an indifference to 
death. arising rather from an ignorance of its 
dreadful import than from high moral courage: he 
was the Bernardine of Shakspere, ‘a man that ap- 
prehends death no more dreadfully than a drunken 
sleep; careless, reckless, and fearless of what’s 
past, present, and to come; insensible of mortality, 
and desperately mortal.’ 

“Next morning the triple tiers of the old bal- 
conies, roofs, and whole area of the Moorish and 
Most picturesque square were crowded by the 
lower orders ; the men wrapped up in their cloaks, 
—it was a December morning,—the women in 
their mantillas, many with young children in their 
arms, brought in the beginning of life to witness 
its conclusion. The better classes not only a'ysent | 
themselves from these executions, but avoid any 
allusion to the subject, as derogatory to European 
civilisation ; the humbler ranks, who hold the con- 
ventions of society very cheap, give loose to their 
morbid curiosity to behold scenes of terror, which 
operates powerfully on the women, who seem im- 
pelled irresistibly to witness sights the most re- 
pugnant to their nature, and to behold sufferings 
which they would most dread to undergo; they, 
like children, are the great lovers of the horrible, 
whether in a tale or in dreadful reality; to the 
men it was as a tragedy, where the last scene is 
death—death which rivets the attention of all, who 
sooner or later must enact the same sad part. 








They desire to see how the criminal will conduct 


himself; they sympathise with him if he displays | 


dess of Spain burst forth in one general acclama- 
tion, ‘ Viva la Santisima!’ So strong is their feeling 


| 





however, understand it; and Mr. Willis’ preface 
gives us more interesting particulars of the clever 


towards the Virgin, and so lukewarm their com- | pedestrian whose track is here traced by his own 


parative indifference towards their king, their faith, 
and their Saviour. Meanwhile the executioner, a 
young man dressed in black, was busied in the pre- 
parations for death. The fatal instrument is sim- 
ple: the culprit is placed on a rude seat, his back 
leans against a strong upright post, to which an 
iron collar is attached, enclosing his neck, and so 
contrived as to be drawn home to the post by turn- 
ing a powerful screw. The executioner bound so 
tightly the naked legs and arms of Veneno, that 
they swelled and became black; a precaution not 
unwise, as the father of this functionary had been 
killed in the act of executing a struggling criminal. 
The priest who attended Veneno was a bloated, 
corpulent man, more occupied in shading the sun 
from his own face than in his ghosily office; the 


| robber sat with a writhing look of agony, grinding 


his clenched teeth. When all was ready, the ex- 
ecutioner took the lever of the screw in both hands, 
gathered himself up for a strong muscular effort, 
and, at the moment of a preconcerted signal, drew 
the iron collar tight, while an attendant flung a 
black handkerchief over the face; a convulsive 
pressure of the hands and a heaving of the chest 
were the only visible signs of the passing of the 
robber’s spirit. After a pause of a few moments, 
the executioner cautiously peeped under the hand- 
kerchief; and after having given another turn to 
the screw, lifted it off, folded it up, carefully put it 
into his pocket, and then proceeded to light a cigar 


‘with that air of satisfaction 
Which good men wear who’ve done a virtuous action.’ 


coolness and courage, and despise him on the least | The face of the dead man was slightly convulsed, 


symptom of unmanliness. An open square was. 


then formed about the scaffold by lines of soldiers | 


drawn up, into which the officers and clergy were , 


the mouth open, the eye-bal's turned into their 
sockets from the wrench. A black bier, with two 
lanterns fixed on staves, and acrucifix, was now 


admitted. As the fatal hour drew nigh, the in- | set down before the scaffold—also asmall table and 


creasing impatience of the multitude began to vent | 
itself in complaints of how slowly the time passed | 
—that time of no value to them, but of such pre- 
cious import to him whose very moments were 
numbered. 

“When at length the cathedral clock tolled out 
the fatal hour, a universal stir of tiptoe expecta- 
tion took place, a pushing forward to get the best 
situations. Still ten minutes had to elapse, for the 
clock of the tribunal is purposely set so much later 
than that of the cathedral, in order to afford the 
utmost possible chance of a reprieve. When that 
clock too had rung out its knell, all eyes were 
turned to the prison-door, from whence the miser- 
able man came forth, attended by some Francis- 
cans. He had chosen that order to assist at his 
dying moments, a privilege always left to the cri- 
minal. He was clad in a coarse yellow baize 
gown, the colour which denotes the crime of mur- 
der, and is appropriated always to Judas Iscariot 
in Spanish paintings. He walked slowly on his 
last journey, half supported by those around him, 
and stopping often, ostensibly to kiss the crucifix 
held before him by a friar, but rather to prolong 
existence—sweet life !—even yet a moment. When 
he arrived reluctantly at the scaffold, he knelt 
down on the steps, the threshold of death; the re- 
verend attendants covered him over with their 
blue robes,—his dying confession was listened to 
unseen. He then mounted the platform, attended 
by a single friar; addressed the crowd in broken 
sentences, with a gasping breath; told them that 
he died repentant, that he was justly punished, 
and that he forgave his executioner. ‘ Mi delito 
me mata, y no ese hombre’ (my offence puts me to 
death, and not this fellow): as ese hombre is a 
contemptuous expression, and implies insult, the 
ruling passion of the Spaniard was displayed in 
death against the degraded functionary. The 
criminal then exclaimed, ‘ Viva la fé! viva la 





religion! viva el rey! viva el nombre de Jesus!’ 
All of which met no echo fiom thuse who heard | 
him. His dying cry was, ‘Viva la Virgen San- 
tisima!” At these words the devotion to the god- | 





a dish, into which alms were again collected, to be 
paid to the priests who sang masses for his soul. 
The mob having discussed his crimes, abused the 
authorities and judges, and criticised the manner 
of the new executioner (it was his maiden effort), 
began slowly to disperse, to the great content of 
the neighbouring silversmiths, who ventured to 
open their closed shutters, having hitherto placed 
more confidence“in Lolts and bars than in the 
moral example presented to the spectators. The 
body remained on the scaffold till the afternoon; 
it was then thrown into a scavenger’s cart, and led 
by the pregonero, the common crier, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the city, to a square platform called 
La mesa del Rey, the king’s table, where the bodies 
of the executed are quartered and cut up—‘a 
pretty dish to set before a king.’ Here the car- 
cass was hewed and hacked into pieces by the 
bungling executioner and his attendants, with that 
inimitable defiance of anatomy for which they and 
Spanish surgeons are equally renowned— 
* Le gambe di lui gettaron in una fossa; 

Il Diavol ebbe I’ alma, i lupi I’ ossa.’ 

The legs of the robber were thrown in a hole; 

The wolves got his bones, the devil his soul.” 

{To be continued.} 








EUROPEAN TOUR OF AN AMERICAN PRINTER. 
Views a-foot; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staf. By J. Bayard Taylor. With a Preface by 
N. P. Willis. In 2 Parts, Pp. 393. London, 
Wiley and Putnam. 
AN extensive run over Europe by a journeyman 
American printer, and possessing much of that 
talent which is not uncommon in the order to 
which he belongs, always engaged, even if only in 
appearance mechanically, with matters of instruc- 
tion and mental cultivation. The title-page is not 
a favourable vestibule to the literary erection, nor a 
good specimen of the English language and con- 
struction. Views A-foot might be incautiously mis- 
taken for perceptions limited to that small distance 
of twelve inches, and seeing with knapsacks and 
staffs is somewhat problematical in meaning. We, 








hand. Whilst yet an apprentice he was a poet; 
and his ambition to enlarge his ideas by two years’ 
travel, with very limited resources and literally 
working his way, has shewn an honourable result 
in this publication, whichis stated to have met with 
much popularity in his native land. As his tran- 
sitions, however, were very rapid, and he traversed 
much trodden ground, we shall not deem it neces- 
sary to do more than afford a few examples of his 
descriptions on points most likely to be attractive 
to our readers. His voyage, landing in Ireland, 
and trip to Scotland, prelude his visit to London, 
of which his account is brief. The crowded streets 
seem to have astonished him. 

“ How lonely (he says) it makes one, to stand 
still and feel that of all the mighty throng which 
divides itself around him, not a being knows or 
cares for him! What knows he, too, of the thou- 
sands who pass him by? How many who bear the 
impress of godlike virtue, or hide beneath a goodly 
countenance a heart black with crime 2? How many 
fiery spirits, all glowing with hope for-the yet un- 
clouded future, or brooding over a darkened and 
desolate past in the agony of despair? There isa 
sublimity in this human Niagara, that makes one 
look on his own race with something of awe. * ® 
Continuing our way up Fleet Street, which, not- 
withstanding the gaiety of its shops and its con- 
stant bustle, has an antique appearance, we came 
to the Temple Bar, the western boundary of the 
ancient city. In the inside of the middle arch the 
old gates are still standing. From this point we 
entered the new portion of the city, which wore an 
air of increasing splendour as we advanced. The 
appearance of the Strand and Trafalgar Square is 
truly magnificent. Fancy every house in Broad- 
way a store, all built of light granite, the Park 
stripped of all its trees and paved with granite, and 
a lofty column in the centre, double the crowd and 
the tumult of business, and you will have some 
idea of the view. It was a relief to get into St, 
James’s Park, among the trees and flowers again. 
Here beautiful winding walks led around little 
lakes, in which were hundreds of water-fow] swim- 
ming. Groups of merry children were sporting on 
the green lawn, enjoying their privilege of roaming 
every where at will, while the older bipeds were 
confined to the regular walks. At the western end 
stood Buckingham Palace, looking over the trees 
towards St. Paul’s: through the grove on the emi- 
nence above, the towers of St. James’s could be 
seen. But there was a dim building, with two 
lofty square towers, decurated with a profusion of 
pointed Gothic pinnacles, that I looked at with 
more interest than these appendages of royalty. 
I could not linger long in its vicinity, but going 
back again by the Horse Guards, took the road to 
Westminster Abbey.” 

We fancy a London vision would never suppose 
St. James’s Palace to be on an eminence! But 
these are the trifling inaccuracies of all hurrying 
travellers; and another instance also is such as 
the following : 

“* The National Gallery, in Trafalgar Square, is 
open four days in the week to the public. The 
‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del Piombo, is 
considered the gem of the collection; but my un- 
schooled eyes could not view it as such.” 

The general remarks are more striking: 

“ But if London is unsurpassed in splendour, it 
has also its corresponding share of crime. Not- 
withstanding the large and effici nt body of police, 
who do much towards the control of vice, one sees 
enough of degradation and brutality in a short time 
to make his heart sick. Even the public thorough- 
fares are thronged at night with characters of the 
lowest description, and it is not expedient to go 
through many of the narrow bye-haunts of the old 
city in the day-time. The police, who are ever on 
the watch, immediately seize and carry off any 
offender ; but from the statements of persons whe 
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have had an opportunity of observing, as well as 
from my own slight experience, J am convinced 
that there is an untold amount of misery and 
crime. London is one of the wonders of the 
world, but there is reason to believe it is one of 
the curses of the world also; though, in fact, no- 
thing but an active and unceasing philanthropy can 
prevent any city from becoming so. 

“ Aug. 22.—I have now been six days in London, 
and by making good use of my feet and eyes have 
managed to become familiar with almost every ob- 
ject of interest within its precincts. Having a plan 
mapped out for the day, I started from my humble 
lodgings at the Aldgate Coffee-House, where I 
slept off fatigue for a shilling a night, and walked 
up Cheapside or down Whitechapel, as the case 
might be, hunting out my way to churches, halls, 
and theatres. In this way, ata trifling expense, I 
have perhaps seen as much as many who spend 
here double the time and ten times the money. 
Our whole tour from Liverpool hither, by way of 
Ireland and Scotland, cost us but twenty-five dol- 
lars each ! although, except in one or two cases, 
we denied ourselves no necessary comfort. This 
shews that the glorious privilege of looking on the 
scenes of the old world need not be confined to 
people of wealth and leisure; it may be enjoyed 
by all who can occasionally forego a little bodily 
comfort for the sake of mental and spiritual gain. 
We leave this afternoon for Dover. To-morrow I 
shall dine in Belgium!’ 

As we now expect the famous Mendelssohn here, 
we may anticipate his arrival by what the New 
York Compositor tella us about him. 

“T yesterday visited Mendelssohn, the celebra- 
ted composer. Having heard some of his music 
this winter, particularly that magnificent creation, 
the Walpurgisnacht, I wished to obtain his auto- 
graph before leaving, and sent a note for that pur- 
pose. He sent a kind note in answer, adding a 
chorus out of the Walpurgisnacht from his own 
hand. After this, I could not repress the desire of 
speaking with him. He received me with true 
German cordiality, and on learning I was an Ame- 
rican, spoke of having been invited to attend a 
musical festival in New York. He invited me to 
call on him if he happened to be in Leipsic or 
Dresden when we should pass through and spoke 
particularly of the fine music there. I have rarely 
seen a man whose countenance bears so plainly the 
stamp of genius. He hasa glorious dark eye, and 
Byron’s expression of a ‘dome of thought’ could 
never be more appropriately applied than to his 
lofty and intellectual forehead, the marble white- 
ness and polish of which are heightened by the 
raven hue of his hair. He is about forty years of 
age, in the noon of his fame and the full maturity 
of his genius. Already as a boy of fourteen he 
composed an opera, which was played with much 
success at Berlin; he is now the first living com- 
= of Germany. Moses Mendelssohn, the cele- 

rated Jewish philosopher, was his grandfather ; 


and his father, now living, is accustomed to say 
that in his youth he was spoken of as the son of the 
great Mendelssohn ; now he is known as the father 
of the great Mendelssohn !” 

Press we on to nearer the close for one more 


lengthened illustration. After his long ramble 
the author returns to London, and says: “ My 
circumstances on arriving at London were again 
very reduced. A franc and a half constituted the 
whole of my funds. This, joined to the knowledge 
of London expenses, rendered instant exertion 
necessary, to prevent still greater embarrassment. 
I called on a printer the next morning, hoping to 
procure work, but found, as I had no documents 
with me to shew I had served a regular apprentice- 
ship, this would be extremely difficult, although work- 
men were in great demand. Mr. Putnam, however, 
on whom I had previously called, gave me employ- 
ment for a time in his publishing establishment, 
and thus I was fortunately enabled to await the ar- 
rival of a remittance from home. Mrs. Trollope, 
FhomI met in Flerence, kindly gave me a letter 





to Murray, the publisher, and I visited him soon 
after my arrival. In his library I saw the original 
portraits of Byron, Moore, Campbell, and the other 
authors who were intimate with him and his father. 
A day or two afterwards I had the good fortune to 
breakfast with Lockhart and Bernard Barton, at 
the house of the former. Mr. Murray, through 
whom the invitation was given, accompanied me 
there. As it was late when we arrived at Regent’s 
Park, we found them waiting, and sat down imme- 
diately to breakfast. I was much pleased with 
Lockhart’s appearance and manners. He has a 
noble manly countenance—in fact, the handsomest 
English face I ever saw—a quick dark eye, and an 
ample forehead, shaded by locks which shew, as 
yet, but few threads of grey. There is a peculiar 
charm in his rich, soft voice; especially when reci- 
ting poetry, it has a clear organ-like vibration, 
which thrills deliciously on the ear. His daughter, 
who sat at the head of the table, is a most lovely 
and amiable girl. Bernard Barton, who is now 
quite an old man, is a very lively and sociable 
Friend. His head is grey and almost bald, but 
there is still plenty of fire in his eyes and life in 
his limbs. His many kind and amiable qualities 
endear him toa large circle of literary friends. He 
still continues writing, and within the last year has 
brought out a volume of simple, touching ‘ House- 
hold Verses.’ A picture of cheerful and contented 
old age has never been more briefly and and beau- 
tifully drawn than in the following lines, which he 
sent me, in answer to my desire to possese one of 
his poems in his own hand: 
‘ Stanzas. 
I feel that I am growing old, 
Nor wish to hide that truth; 
Conscious my heart is not more cold 
Than in my by-gone youth. 
I cannot roam the country round, 
As | was wont to do; 
My feet a scantier circle bound, 
My eyes a narrower view. 


But on my mental vision rise 


Bright scenes of beauty still: 
Morn’s splendour, evening’s glowing skies, 


Valley, and grove, and hill. 


Nor can infirmities o’erwhelm 
The _- pleasures brought 
From the immortal spirit’s realm 

Of Feeling and of Thought! 


My heart, let not dismay or doubt 
n thee an entrance win ; 
Thuu hast enjoyed thyself without— 
Now seek thy joy within!’ 

During breakfast he related to us a pleasant anec- 
dote of Scott. He once wrote to the poet in be- 
half of a young lady who wished to have the de- 
scription of Melrose, in the ‘ Lay of the last Min- 
strel,’ in the poet’s own writing. Scott sent it, 
but added these lines to the conclusion : 

‘ Then go, and muse with deepest awe 

On what the writer never saw; 

Who would not wander ‘neath the moon 

To see what he could see at noon!’ 
We went afterwards into Lockhart’s library, which 
was full of interesting objects. I saw the private 
diary of Scott, kept until within a short time of his 
death. It was melancholy to trace the gradual 
failing of all his energies in the very wavering of 
the autograph. In a large volume of his corres- 
pondenc-, containing letters from Campbell, Words- 
worth, Byron, and all the distinguished characters 
of the age, I saw Campbell’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic’ 
in his own hand. 1 was highly interested and gra- 
tified with the whole visit: the more so, as Mr. 
Lockhart had invited me voluntarily, without pre- 
vious acquaintance. I have since heard him 
spoken of in the highest terms ofesteem. I went 
one Sunday to the church of St. Stephen, to hear 
Croly, the poet. The service, read by a drowsy 
clerk, was long and monotonous; I sat in a side- 
aisle, looking up at the dome, and listening to the 
rain which dashed in torrents against the window- 
panes. At last, a tall grey-haired man came down 
the passage. He bowed with a sad smile, so full 
of benevolence and resignation, that it went into 





my heart at once, and I gave him an involuntary 
tribute of sympathy. He has a heavy affliction to 
bear—the death of his gallant son, one of the offi- 
cers who were slain in the late battle of Feroze- 
shaw. His whole manner betrays the tokens of 
subdued but constant grief. His sermon was pe- 
culiarly finished and appropriate; the language 
was clear and forcible, without that splendour of 
thought and dazzling vividness of imagery which 
mark ‘Salathiel.’ Yet I could not help noticing 
that he delighted to dwell on the spiritualities of 
religion, rather than its outward observances, 
which he seemed inclined to hurry over as lightly 
as possible. His mild grey eye and lofty forehead 
are more like the benevolent divine than the poet. 
I thought of ‘ Salathiel,’ and looked at the dignified, 
sorrowful man before me. The picture of the ace 
cursed Judean vanished, and his own solemn lines 
rang on my ear: 
‘The mighty 
Wraps c . |< 

Nor pride, nor poverty dares come 

Within that prison-house, that tomb!’ 
Whenever I hear them, or think of them again, 
I shall see, in memory, Croly’s calm, pale coun- 
tenance. 

‘The chimes, the chimes of mother-land, 
Of England, green and old; 
That out from thane and ivied tower 

A thousand years have tolled !’ 

“‘T often thought of Coxe’s beautiful ballad, when, 
after a day spent in Waterloo Place, I have listened, 
on my way homeward, to the chimes of Marylebone 
Chapel, sounding sweetly and clearly above all the 
din of the Strand. There is something in their 
silvery vibration which is far more expressive than 
the ordinary tones of a bell. The ear becomes 
weary of a continued toll—the sound of some bells 
seems to have nothing more in it than the ordinary 
clang of metal; but these simple notes, following 
one another so melodiously, fall on the ear, stunned 
by the ceaseless roar of carriages, or the mingled 
cries of the mob, as gently and gratefully as drops 
of dew. Whether it be morning, and they ring 
out louder and deeper through the mist; or mid- 
night, when the vast ocean of being beneath them 
surges less noisily than its wont, they are alike 
full of melody and poetry. I have often paused, 
deep in the night, to hear those clear tones, drop- 
ping down from the darkness, thrilling, with their 
full, tremulous sweetness, the still air of the lighted 
Strand, and winding away, through dark silent 
lanes and solitary courts, till the ear of the care- 
worn watcher is scarcely stirred with their dying 
vibrations. They seemed like those spirit-voices, 
which, at such times, speak almost audibly to the 
heart. How delicious it must be to those who 
dwell within the limits of their sound, to wake 
from some happy dream and hear those chimes 
blending in with their midnight fancies, like the 
musical echo of the promised bliss. I love these 
eloquent bells, and I think there must be many, 
living out a life of misery and suffering, to whom 
their tones come with an almost human consola- 
tion. The natures of the very cockneys who never 
go without the horizon of their vibrations, is, to 
my mind, invested with one hue of poetry! 

‘* A few days ago, an American friend invited me 
to accompany him to Greenwich Fair. We tooka 
penny steamer from Hungerford Market to Lon- 
don Bridge, and jumped into the cars, which go 
every five minutes. ‘Lwelve minutes’ ride above 
the chimneys of London and the vegetable-fields 
of Rotherhithe and Deptford, brought us to Green~ 
wich, and we followed the stream of people which 
was flowing from all parts of the city into the park. 
Here began the merriment. We heard on every 
side the noise of the ‘ scratchers,’ or, as the ven- 
ders ofthese articles denominated them, ‘ the fun 
of the fair.’ By this is meant a little notched 
wheel, with a piece of wood fastened on it, like a 
miniature watchman’s rattle. The ‘fun’ consists 
in drawing them down the back of any one you 
pass, when they make a sound precisely like that 
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in this; and as it is only deemed politeness to re- 
turn the compliment, we soon had enough to do. 
Nobody seemed to take the diversion amiss: but 
it was so irresistibly droll to see a large crowd en- 
gaged in this singular amusement, that we both 
burst into hearty laughter. As we began ascend- 
ing Greenwich Hill, we were assailed with another 
kind of game. The ground was covered with 
smashed oranges, with which the people above and 
below were stoutly pelting each other. Half-a- 
dozen heavy ones whizzed uncomfortably near my 
head as I went up, and I saw several persons get 
the full benefit of a shot on their backs and breasts. 
The young country lads and lasses amused them- 
selves by running at full speed down the steep side 
of a hill. This was, however, a feat attended with 
some risk ; for I saw one luckless girl describe an 
are of a circle, of which her feet was the centre and 
her body the radius. All was noise and nonsense. 
They ran to and fro under the long hoary boughs 
of the venerable oaks that crest the summit, and 
clattered down the magnificent forest-avenues, 
whose budding foliage gave them little shelter from 
the passing April showers. The view from the top 
is splendid. The stately Thames curves through 
the plain below, which loses itself afar off in the 
mist; Greenwich, with its massive hospital, lies 
just at one’s feet, and in a clear day the domes of 
London skirt the horizon. The wood of the Park 
is entirely oak—the majestic, dignified, English 
oak—which covers, in picturesque clumps, the 
sides and summits of the two billowy hills. It 
must be a sweet place in summer, when the dark, 
massive foliage is heavy on every mossy arm, and 
the smooth and curving sward shines with thou- 
sands of field-flowers. Owing to the showers, the 
streets were coated with mud, of a consistence 
as soft and yielding as the most fleecy Persian 
carpet.” 

We will conclude with the author’s curious con- 
clusion. 

“‘The expenses of travelling in England, al- 
though much greater than in our own country, 
may, as we learned by experience, be brought, 
through economy, within the same compass. In- 
deed, it is my belief, from observation, that, with 
few exceptions, throughout Europe, where a tra- 
veller enjoys the same comfort and abundance as 
in America, he must pay the same prices. The 
ptincipal difference is, that he only pays for what 
he gets, so that, ifhe be content with the neces- 
sities of life, without its luxuries, the expense is in 
proportion. I have given, at times, through the 
foregoing chapters, the cost of travel and residence 
in Europe, yet a connected estimate will better 
show the minimum expense of a two years’ pil- 
gtimage: 


Voyage to Liverpool inthe second cabin . Dol. 24.00 


Three weeks’ travel in Ireland and Scotland » 25.00 
A week in London, at three shillngsaday. . 450 
From London to Heidelberg . ; 3 bet ie 15.00 
A month at Heidelberg, ro | trip to Frankfort 20.00 


Seven months in Frankfort, at 10dol. per month 
Fuel, passports, excursions, and other expenses 
Tour through Cassel, the Hartz, Saxony, Austria, 
Bavaria, etc. ° F 5 ° ‘ ; 
A month in Frankfort . - . ; . c 
From Frankfort through Switzerland, and over 


70.00 
30.00 


40.06 
10.00 


the Alps to Milan =. . ° ° ° 15.00 
From Milan to Genoa . ome 50 
Expenses from Genoa to Florence 14.00 
Four months in Florence é 50.00 


Eight days’ journey from Florence to Rome, two 
weeks in Rome, voyage to Marseilles and 


. journey to Paris - os ._ « «. 
Five weeks in Paris a ae . « me 
From ParistoLondon . . .s, ’ 8.00 
Six weeks in London, at three shillings a day 31.00 
Bue le. ltl tll lCU tl 

Dol. 472.00 


The cost for places of amusement, guides’ fees, 
and othet small expenses, not included in this list, 
increase the sum tctal to 500 dollars, for which the 
tour may be made. Now having, I hope, esta- 
blished this to the reader’s satisfaction, I respect- 
fully take leave of him.’’ 


ey 








LEWES, ETC.: ANTIQUITIES AND ANIMALCULES. | Norman structure of which the keep and gateway 
Thoughts on Animalcules ; or, a Glimpse of the In-| still remain. In the reign of Athelstan, — 
visible World revealed by the Microscope. By G. A. | Wa8 the chief town of the province, and was allot- 
Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F-R.S. Pp. 144. Murray. | ted two mints for coinage,—Chichester and Hast- 
A Day’s Ramble in and about the Ancient Town of , ings having each but one: a pease of the superior 
Lewes. By Dr. Mantell, Author of the “ Fossils | importance of the former town.® In the time of 
of the South Down,” &c. Pp. 153. London, | Edward the Confessor, as we learn from ‘ Dooms- 
H. G. Bohn; Lewes, G. P. Bacon. | day,’ the king’s revenue, in rent and tolls, from 
Dr. MANTELL is one of the few writers who know | Lewes, amounted to 6/. 13s. 1}d. ; and he had 127 
so well how to combine the pleasing with the in- | burgesses, who were his immediate vassals, and 
structive, that we do not wonder at his preceding | Could be sent to sea whenever the king required a 
publications running quickly through many edi- naval force, but whose services were commuted for 
tions. The little volume last noted above is enough | 20s. when the king went not in person. The entire 
to tempt any one to Lewes for the sake of exploring | annual revenue was 26/.; but in the time of the 
it with such a Cicerone in hand, and gathering a| Conqueror, only thirty years afterwards, it was 34/. 
variety and degree of information, not confined to | Some of the customs of the borough, as recorded 
the locality,* but spread over the history, natural | in ‘Doomsday,’ are interesting, as throwing light 
history, and archeology, of every corner of England. | upon the state of society at that early period. 
As for Lewes itself: “¢ The seller of a horse within the borough pays 
“ There was a period, not very remote, when One penny to the mayor, and the purchaser ano- 
this ' ancient borough,’ as its inhabitants have a pre- | ther; ifan ox, a halfpenny; ifa man, fourpence, in 
scriptive right to designate it, was the most im- | whatsoever place he may be bought within the rape. 
portant town in the county, and when to make A murderer forfeits seven shillings and fourpence ; 
known the locality of the then little fishing com- | 4 ravisher, eight shillings and fourpence; an adul- 
munity of Brighthelmstone, it was necessary to | terer, eight shillings and fourpence ; an adulteress, 
describe that place as ‘ Brighton, near Lewes;’ the | the same: the king has the adulterer—the bishop 
latter town being, too, the first day’s stage for the | the adulteress. A runaway, or vagabond, that is re- 
venturous Brightonians who hazarded the pains | covered, pays eight shillings and fourpence. When 
and perils of a journey to London, which it re- | 4 newcoinage takes place, every master of a mint 
quired three days to accomplish. But the ancient | Pays twenty shillings. Of all these forfeitures, the 
glory of Lewes has long since departed, and the king received two parts; the earl a third. 
old burgh been eclipsed by the splendour and With the Gundrad, or Gundreda relics our read- 
greatness of its overgrown neighbour ; it therefore | ets ate well acquainted through the reported pro- 
now becomes necessary to invite the attention of | ceedings of the ever active and efficient British 
the intelligent tourist to the picturesque beauties | Archeological Association ;+ and we rejoice to read 
and interesting features of the county-town of Sus- | 19 Dr. Mantell 8 Ramble, ‘ It is highly gratifying 
sex. That Lewes will speedily rise in importance, | © Me, as a native of the ‘ancient burgh,’ to state, 
and regain its former prosperity, there can be but | that through the antiquarian zeal and good taste of 
little doubt; for the beautiful and salubrious situa- | the Rev. J. Scobell, Mr. Blaauw, Mr. Figg, and 
tion of the town, the invigorating influence of the | other gentlemen of Lewes, a chapel is in the course 
climate, and the objects of natural and antiquarian of erection on the south side of Southover church, 
interest with which the environs abound, render it for the reception of these relics. Gundrad’s tablet 
a most desirable resort for visitors of every de- | Will, therefore, after a lapse of more than three 
scription, and a charming retreat from the ceaseless hundred years, again protect her remains. And if 
turmoil of the metropolis. * sufficient funds can be raised, the bones and coffin 
“The early condition of Lewes, like that of most | of W illiam de Warren will be entombed In @ simi- 
provincial towns, is involved in obscurity; and lar shrine, bearing the epitaph which, according to 
previously to the eighth or ninth century no ecre- the register of Lewes Priory, vi inscribed on the 
dible information respecting its state can be ob- original tomb of white marble.” 
tained. That it was a place of importance at a| The next piece of intelligence is not so agree- 
very remote period, there can be no doubt; for | able: “A very remarkable discovery was made 
from its position it commanded the only line of | Near the eastern termination of the foundations by 
communication that existed in the early centuries | the railway excavators. At the distance of eighteen 
between the western and eastern range of Downs, feet below the surface, they cut through a pit or 
and thence to the sea-ports to the eastward; from well, eighteen feet thick, and ten feet in diameter, 
which, at that time, intercourse with the Continent | Which was completely full of human bones, the 
was principally carried on. The whole of the skeletons of bodies that had evidently been inter- 
country on the north, which now constitutes the | ted in a promiscuous heap. This mass of human 
Weald district, was an impenetrable forest, and | Temains, when first exposed, emitted so nauseous 
the lowlands were impassable marshes. Of the | 22 exhalation, that several of the men employed 
earliest inhabitants of the country we know no- | were ill from its effects. It has been suggested, 
thing, save from Cesar’s account of the Britons! With much probability, that these bones are the 
occupying Kent and the south-eastern coast at | relics of persons who fell in the battle of Lewes in 
the period of the first Roman invasion ; and what 1264, in the streets and immediate vicinity of the 
may be gathered relating to their habits and cus- | town, and which were gathered together, and 
toms from the relics deposited with their ashes afforded Christian burial within the precincts of the 
and urns in the sepulchral mounds, which are | priory, by the monks of St. Pancras. In perfect 
scattered over the summits and slopes of the accordance with the spirit of this railway age, this 
Downs. The Romans have left indisputable marks | heap of skeletons of the patriots and royalists of 
of their presence, in numerous earthworks and en- | the thirteenth century, which filled thirteen wag- 
campments; but no traces have been discovered of | 98, was taken away to form part of the embank- 
any permanent station, though antiquaries, with | ent ofthe line in the adjacent brooks!” 
much probability, consider the site of the Mutuan- With this we leave Dr. Manteli’s Rambles 
tonis, of Ravennas, to have been that of the present pomage Lewes and its vicinity, not only to the visi- 
town. * * & | tors of that interesting locality, but to all who de- 
Whether the immortal Alfred, the most perfect Sire to read a pleasant volume of much miscella- 
character that ever wore a crown, resided in Lewes, neous instruction and entertainment. . 
cannot be ascertained ; but it is certain that during With regard to the more important work at the 
his reign the town was strongly fortified ; and there | head of this notice, we can truly say of it that it is 
is every reason to conclude that a castle was delightfully written and beautifully embellished. 
erected on the area subsequently occupied by the | * “ Mr. Lower mentions, that ns.of the ec! 


- - of one of the Li ints hi a 
* Local details not consistent with Dr. Mantell’s plan | Milton Court, Sine mallee froth Lowes, unt an ont 
are to be found in Mr. Lower’s excellent int: look, | pessession of Mr. Charles Ade.” 
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From the contemplation of distant planets, Uranus 
and the new wonder beyond, it is a source of new 
gratification to turn to the study of the most minute 
atoms in creation, the nearest to us and most abun- 
dant, but yet the least known, and learn what 
are their forms, their habits of life, and their 
value in the mighty universe. These Dr. Mantell 
demonstrates in the most popular and attractive 
manner. 





MR. FOX TALBOT'S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
{In continuation.] 


We have no general remark to offer in resuming 
our critical discussion of this acceptable work. 

“To melt, to smelt. Germ. schmelzen. A great 
many German verbs begin with sch, which is ap- 
parently superfluous, since it is dropped in other 
dialects. May it not be the old German particle, 
ze (to), which has coalesced with the verb? For 
instance, z’melten may have meant at first to melt, 
and afterwards have been mistaken for a single 
word, and pronounced smelt.” 

Mr. Talbot elsewhere notices the relationship 
of lime and slime, and the correspondence of our 
sneeze with the German niesen; but as the above is 
the only explanation he gives of this added S, we 
fear it must be meant to apply to the whole class of 
initially sigmatised words, one by no means confined 
to our own language. Thomson observes, that “ the 
Goths, Greeks, and Celts in general, were accus- 
tomed to prefix S to their nouns and verbs, either 
to vary the meaning in some sort, or to produce 
greater intensity. ‘Thus we have deep, s-teep; 
melt, s-melt; light, s-light; neese, s-neeze, &c., 
&e.”* In sch-melzen, sch-leim (s-lime), and other 
German words, this S has, in obedience to the High 
German shibboleth, become sch. This disagreeable 
tendency, originally a mere Upper German pro- 
vincialism, makes every S before another consonant 
sch in sound; and High German has made it too 
often so in spelling also. The Low German dia- 
lects, including the Dutch, are quite free from it; 
and in English the initial S has only suffered this 
change for the worse before R, as in rivel, sh-rivel. 
“Z'melten,” we need now hardly say, finds no more 
favour in our eyes than “¢-wit, from to wite,” or 
“t-wirl, from to whirl,” proposed by certain ety- | 
mologists, not, we are happy to say, adopted by 
Mr. Talbot. 

As it happens, the “ apparently superfluous” hiss- 
ing prefix in s-melt, and several other words where 
the German has sch, is not “dropped in other dia- 
lects:”” our own, however, alone, here as often else, 
more copious than the German itself, has both melt 
and s-melt, nip and s-nip, knap and s-nap, nab and 
s-nap, bar and s-par, tumble and s-tumble, &c., when 
it has only one form, whether sigmatic or not. Of 
late years this precedent has been followed without 
excuse, merely as it would seem for the sake of 
getting in another S, and thus adding to our hiss- 
ing and reproach among the nations. Thus neeze, 
occurring twice in the Bible (2 Kings iv. 35, and 
Job xli. 18), and still used in the north, has be- 
come s-neeze, A.-S. cwysan (Ger. quetschen) 
s-queeze, quash (F. casser, Lat. quassare) s-quash, 
mash (Danish maske) s-mash; while the vulgar 
carrying the practice a little farther, call creak, 
crunch, quench, s-creak, s-crunch, s-quench, and so 
on. We have mentioned s-nip and s-nap, our 
notion of whose formation prevents us from accept- 
ing Mr. Talbot’s efyms, a very good word by the 
way, for which we are indebted tohim. The re- 
maining word of this class_ noticed in the Etymolo- 
gies is S-pruce, of which we read : 

" Spruce fir—Prussia was formerly called Pruce 
by the English. Immense forests of firs are found 
in that country; and I have been informed by a 
learned and ingenious friend, that spruce fir means 
the fir brought ‘from Pruce,’ or ‘out of Pruce.’” 
We hope neither Mr. Talbot nor his informant 


| 





__* See Thomson’s Etymons at 8 of which is abridged 
32 Our quotation, , —_ 





means to adopt Thomson’s (for once) unlucky 
guess “aus Preussen’’ (out of Prussia), by way of 
accounting for the intrusive initial. S-pruce when 
applied to a species of fir, to the beer flavoured 
with its essence, or to leather (Johnson quotes 
Dryden’s “The leather was of Pruce’’), is merely 
the old English Pruce sigmatised. In Greek this 
tendency, sometimes called Attic, may be widely 
traced; teyos, o-Teyos; paparydos, o-paparydos ; 
pucpos, o-uixpos are instances. Though far less 
common in Latin,* it is pretty frequent in Italian, 
where, however, it must not be confounded with 
the s- which stands for Latin dis-: barra, s-barra 
answer (though not in the exact shades of meaning) 
to our bar, s-par; cassare, s-cassare to quash, 
$-quash: porco, s-porco; tizzone, s-tizzone, and 
many other instances might be added. 

In one case Mr. Talbot has just steered clear 
ofa rock on which several other etymologists have 
made shipwreck. 

‘* Filly. According to the present usage of the 
word, it would seem to come from the Lat. filia. 
But it is more probably the feminine of foal, the 
vowel being altered as in fox, fem. vixen. Or it 
may be the Ger. Fii/len (pronounced fillen), a foal.” 
In medio tutissimus, say we; the second explanation 
of the three is the true one, and the analogy of fox 
and viren sound; the A.-S. corresponding words 
were Fola, Fyle; Fox, Fixen.f The Ger. neuter 
Fiillen looks like a diminutive from some obsolete 
form; the Dutch veeks, now used only for a shrew, 
is a feminine, most likely from an older form than 
their present masculine vos. One old Etymologi- 
cum or -con, we forget which, suggests filia as the 
origin of filly ; while the learned Junius thinks it is 
either Gr. phile (dear), as applied to a favourite 
mare, or Phyllis, Demophoon’s hapless love, referred 
to by Virgil in the 5th Eclogue! Well might Lye, 
before giving the true etym, all but correctly, hint 
that the illustrious man must have been thinking 
of something else when he wrote this. The great 
“ Francis Junius, son of Francis,’ must indeed 
have been nodding; so far could classic notions 
and prejudices bewilder one who was the first 
northern scholar of his age. Of course “ filly-foul”’ 
is as thorough a solecism as “ vixen-fox’’ is, or 
“ kitten-cat” would be; but Shakespeare was one 
who “ ordered his speech as most men do, and his 
wits as the fewest have done.” - The Ger. Fuchs, 


| Fiichsin, rightly referred to by Mr. Talbot, answers 


exactly to our fos, vixen; the change of f into v is 
yet a common provincial one in the south of Eng- 
land. “ A similar change of vowel,” he adds, “ is 
seen in cat (dim.) kitten, cow (plur.) kine.” The 
last (like mouse, mice) is the A.-S. ca. plur. cy’, the 
northern kye or kee, to which an 7 has been since 
added.f{ 

Our mare, mentioned by Mr. Talbot as akin to 
the Celtic march, horse, seems the result of a con- 
fusion between the A.-S. mearh or medr (old High 
German marah), horse, and myre, mare; in modern 
German and Dutch the feminines méhre and merrie 
only survive.§ We are very ‘glad that Mr. Talbot 
has not in ‘ mare’ and ‘ filly’ followed Mr. Sullivan, 
an Irish etymologist, whose great object is to repeal 
the union (happily as vain an attempt as the like 
political one) between English and Anglo-Saxon, 
by proving that “ we are indebted to the language 
of the Romans for far the greater part of our vo- 
cabulary”! Full of this mighty project for throw- 
ing off the “ baneful domination of the mother- 
tongue,” the Hibernian-professor crosses the Chan- 
nel, like too many of his fellow-patriots, and behold 
the result: ‘“ Mare, from Lat. mater, French mére, 
properly signifies a mother; as filly from filia 





* Ilraevypw became s-ternuo; before 7 the old Romans 
interposed ¢, Latin not enduring s/, and said s/-latus, 
st-lis, st-locus, for latus, lis, locus. 

+ See Anglo-Saxon Guide, p. 66 and 1990. 

¢ Ibid. p. 183. 

3 The Teutonic, and perhaps the English, provincial 
dialects retain traces of the masculine; with which, how- 
ever, night-mare, &ec., seems wrongly associated in the 
Anglo-Saxon Guide (p. 170), the words being, we believe, 
quite distinct, 





means a daughter.”* Vain was Hood’s warning 
voice, “* Go not to France,” where 
‘¢ Chaises stand for chairs, 
They christen letters Billies ; 
They call their mothers mares, 
And all their daughters jillies.”’+ 

We must do the French justice, however, in the 
case of another word, which Mr. Talbot, following 
Johnson, would trace to the north. 

**Callipers. Quasi clippers, from the Anglo-Saxon 
clyppan, to embrace. Johnson has suggested this 
etymology, which may be considered certain.” We 
do not think so, nor did the mighty doctor, who 
puts in a qualifying “ probable’ and “ perhaps.’ 
First, the vulgar insertion of an extra syllable in a 
word much in the mouths of educated and scientific 
men is unlikely; and secondly, its resemblance, 
both in sound and meaning, to Calibre, is, we think, 
too strong to be accidental. Calibre is with us 
commonly only the bore or measure of a gun or 
cannon, but the French apply it also to the instru- 
ment for measuring it; in fact to the “ caliber 
compasses,’ “ compas courbe,’’ or bowed “com- 
passes themselves. The Italian calibro, too, is de- 
fined “ an instrument for measuring cannon-balls;” 
and in most languages the word scems to denote 
not only the bore of barrels and the size of balls, 
but the instrument for measuring both. The ad- 
dition to these facts, that the received etym of 
calibre is Latin cava libra, hollow measure, leaves, 
we think, no room to doubt that callipers is merely 
an Anglicised form of calibre { The plural number 
may be attributed to that vulgar tendency to plu- 
ralise (closely akin to the sigmatism spoken of 
above) which, as if we had not sibilants enough 
already, makes us say compasses, bellows, gallows, 
and the like, while other nations are content with 
the singular compas, souffiet, potence, xirkel, blases 
balg, galgen, and so on.§ 

As the work before us nowhere professes to aim 
chiefly at proving the connexion—a very important 
one doubtless—between Greek and English, one is 
surprised to meet constantly with words in the two 
tongues set side by side, nay sometimes with the 
addition of “ from the Greek,” or the like, without 
any one of the connecting links of language, in a 
way to lead the unwary to imagine that these 
‘winged words” had actually flown the whole dis- 
tance from Hellas to Englaland without once alight- 
ing by the way. In the cognates themselves, too, 
thus brought together, very little strikes the eye 
with which Junius, Skinner, and others have not 
made it familiar long ago. Etymologists, English 
ones especially, have not usually been backward in 
tracing the kinship of these distant relations: what 
we have failed in hitherto, and miss here, is a 
faithful account of the connexion of English with 
Gothic through Anglo-Saxon, illustrated by the kin- 
dred northern dialects.|| Osier, rag, rain, stalk, 





* See a ‘‘ Dictionary of Derivations ; or, an Introduc- 
tion to Etymology on a new Plan, by Kob. Sullivan, Esq., 
&c. &c., Dublin.” The above is but one instance of the 
way in which this writer handles our Saxon words; with 
those of palpably Latin, or French origin, he deals fur the 
most part in a sensible and ingenious manner; and were 
his work devoted entirely to these latter, to the exclusion 
of all of Gothic race, it might be both very useful and very 
interesting to young persons. 

+ ‘ French and English,” Comic Annual for 1831. 

¢ Caliver, the old name for a sort of harquebuss, is an- 
other form of the same word. 

$ It were to be wished, for the sake of the English lane 
guage, that the “ great disposition among the illiterate to 
pluralise surnames” (Lower’s Essays, 2d ed. p. 76) were 
confined either to the illiterate, or to surnames. 

|| This reminds us of the introduction to the first 
edition of Dr. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
which contains a quantity of very useful and inter- 
esting information on the cognate dialects in general, 
but especially on the very pure Teutonic ones of our 
near kinsfolk the Low Germans and Dutch; which 
have not, in general, received that aitention from English 
philologists which they deserve. We are sorry to learn 
that this Introduction is not to be reprinted in the new - 
and otherwise improved edition of this work, which will 
shortly appear, after being long delayed by the severe and 
afflicting illness of the author. In favour of Dr. Bos. 
worth’s works on Anglo-Saxon grammar, published many 
years ago, before the labours of Rask and Grimm were 
known or appreciated in this country (those of the latter, 
indeed, as regards Anglo-Saxon, were yet very incomplete), 
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cruise, path, app'e, ram, ready, rather, sick, sicken, 
speed, lap, lean, browse, and many other words are 
thus summarily referred by Mr. Talbot to Greek 
roots, sometimes on what appear to us very slight 
grounds. From this partiality for Greek, which 
he seems to feel his strongest position, we must 
try to rescue one word of northern parentage. 
“To gallop is the Greek xadmwafew, derived from 
xadrn, a gallop; also a horse which gallops well.” 
But for a certain likeness in sound, and an uncer- 
tain one in sense, “‘ amble from Abyla” would satisfy 
us almost as well as *‘ gallop from Calpe.”* The 
true efym is surely the Gothic gahlaupan (A.-S. ge- 
hle4pan), to run, leap, whence the low Latin callo- 
pare, the Italian galoppare, the French galoper, 
and from the last our gallop. Hereby Mr. Talbot 
hangs a Latin conjecture for our home-bred canter, 
viz. ‘* Canterius, a horse. Johnson and others de- 
rive this word from Canterbury, which I think 
doubtful, to say the least.” Now had the fact that 
“ Canterbury gallop” was familiarly used for the 
easy ambling pace affected by pilgrims 
«* That toward Canterbury wolden ride 
e ° e e e e 


The holy blisful martyr for to seke,” 


left any doubt on the matter, Mr. Halliwell’s quo- 
tation of Holme’s “Canterbury rate of a horse” 
would suffice to dispel it.t 

Que word only which is really pure Greek is re- 
ferred in the “ Erymologies” to Old English and 
Anglo-Saxon. dialects in which, as we have hinted, 
they in general deal very sparingly. 

“ Halo. Luminous circle, sometimes seen around 
the sun or moon. Similar circles of light or glories 
were usually depicted around the heads of the 
saints. In French aureole has both meanings. 


Haluwe is a saint in Old English, whence come the 
verb to hallow, and a halo; all from the Anglo- 
Saxon halig, holy.” Whether auréole ever has both 
meanings or not; our and the French halo is, we 
believe, simply the Greek haldx (GAwy, GAws, &- 
Awa), @ threshing-floor, on which the treading ani- 


mals described a circle; and hence any annular 
figure, and especially the corona or ring in question 
round the sun or moon. 

Mr. Talbot treats several words which England 
happens to p in with Spain, as un- 
ceremoniously as we have seen he does those which 
have a real or supposed Greek affinity, calling them 
derived from the Spanish, whereas they have un- 
doubtedly come to us through the French from 
Latin or Gothic, and not even indirectly from the 
Spanish. Thus we find cassock, Spanish casaca,t a 
coat.—Dagger. From Span. daga, which is from 
Ger. dezen, a sword.—Towel. Span. toalla, from 
French (oile.§ a cloth.—Victuals. Span. vituallas ;” 
without any notice of the French casaque, dague, 
touaille, victuailles, evidently the immediate parents 
of our words. Would it not be quite as reasonable 
to derive them from the Italian synonyms casacca, 
daga, tovaglia and vittuaglia? ‘“‘ Javalina, a boar- 
spear, frum jabali, a wild-boar,” has more claim 
(though probably eastern) to be called a genuine 
Spanish word; but none the more to be the source 
of our javelin, when we had the French javeline so 
much nearer at hand. “ Riambla,”—now we are 
on Spanish ground,—‘ the public promenade at 








not much can be said; but the student has long looked 
forward to the 2d edit. of his Dictionary as likely to prove 
a most welcome help. It is only to be regretted that the 
promised reduction in price and bulk must be in part 
purchased at the cost of so valuable a portion of the first. 

* Donnegan says xadraluy is to drot; Hederi-h has— 
“vulzo callupare. * On the precise meaning of a Greek 
word, however, we are both less able and less willing to 
meet Mr. Talbot, than on its connexion with an English 
one. Is not the Ital. calpestare, to tread, trample under 
fuvt, the genuine offspring of zaArafesy (xxAracdesy)? 

+ See also Nares’s G/ ssary. 

+ “ Turncoat is taken from the Spanish ‘ volver casaca,’ 
“to forsake one’s party” (p. 21). Why not as likely from 
the French © touraer casaque?”” Surely the phrase, like 
so mauy others, is common to hall-a duzen languages, 
none of which can claim it for its own exclusive property. 

t Towel, which is traceable through all the Gothic dia- 
lects, seems to have no connexion with the French toile, 
from Lat. tela, 





Barcelona,” furnishes Mr. Talbot with a conjecture 
as to thé “ quite uncertain etymology” of ramble. 
Now=rambla appears to mean merely a gravelly or 
sandy place, here happening to be made into a 
public walk; and ramble is merely a frequentative 
formed from roam, as hobble and nibble, which Mr. 
Talbot would also trace elsewhither, are from hop 
and nip. Spain, too, affords Mr. Talbot an oppor- 
tunity of attacking, according to his custom, a re- 
ceived derivation, though we must say that in this 
case his substitute is at least plausible, and his ar- 
guments very ingenious. 

** Mustard. The common derivation is from mus- 
tum, new wine, and ardor, heat. But although this 
opinion is supported, according to Ménage, by ‘la 
plupart des Doctes,’ including Scaliger, I cannot 
think it at all likely or reasonable. In my opinion 
the word mustard* comes from the Span. mastuerzo, 
which, when carelessly pronounced, would become 
maslorto, or mastort. Now mastuerzo is corrupted 
from the Latin nasturtium:’ this is rightly proved, 
as also that this nasturtium is a plant nearly akin 
to mustard, being probably our cress.t Hence it 
is concluded that ‘fall cruciferous plants of hot 
biting qualities were comprehended by the Latins 
under the general name of nasturtium,’’ which is 
possible. So far well; but Mr. Talbot must not 
really expect many readers to. go along with him 
in his conjectural reference (after quoting Varro 
and Pliny for nasus and torqueo), of nas-turtium to 
“‘ nose-wort ;’’ or in his less qualified one of sinapi 
(mustard) to “ Snef, a very ancient word for the nose!’’ 
He ‘has fully proved that mustard might be derived 
from the nasturtium of the Latins, and that this 
nasturtium was a plant so nearly allied to our 
mustard that they might easily be confounded. 
Etymologically and botanically therefore his theory 
would stand, but culinarily, we think it will not: 
in the library or the garden, even in the country of 
the “ Doctes,’”’ he would be formidable, but we do 
not advise him to venture into the cuisine. We 
find on examination that the continental opinion, 
philological and officinal, of the origin of their 
celebrated “ préparations sinapiques,” is backed 
by such an overwhelming and unanimous array 
of “ gourmands,” “ vinaigriers,” ‘ moutardiers,’’ 
“* apothicaire-chimistes,”’ “ chefs de cuisine,” and 
“ officiers de bouche”’ of all kinds, to say nothing 
of Scaliger and Ménage, with the rest of the scho- 
lars and lexicozraphers, French and Jtalian, thata 
single Englishman, however strong in science and 
language, has no chance whatever. It is an indis- 
putable fact that French and Italian mustard is 
universally made, not like our simple preparation 
with water, but with must or vinegar, not to men. 
tion the less known ingredients which give the 
former its acknowledged pre-eminence. ‘“ Compo- 
sition faite de graine de sénevé broyée avec du 
mofit ou avec du vinaigre,”’ says the Académie; 
“a composition made with senapa” (the plant si- 
napis) ‘and must or vinegar,’ says our Italian 
dictionary. That celebrated repertory of French 
wit and elegance, and French sensuality and gross- 
ness, the Almanach des Gourmands} speaks of 
“Le secret de faire le vinaigre, et par conséquent 
la moutarde,” and finds fault with Dijon mustard 
as being “ préparée avec du mofit de vin au lieu 
de vinaigre,” and therefore so gentle as to be more 
ficfor children than “gourmets.” The poignancy 
of the vinegar is, we presume, more grateful to the 
vigorous “langue d’oil” of Paris and the north: 
while the milder must finds more favour with the 
more sensitive “langue d’oc” of the south of 
France. Its manufacture, we are told, was for- 





* Ainsworth’s derivation of mustard is far inferior, being 
founded on middle age, and very middling, Latinity, if 
Latinity at all. After quoting the common etymology 
of nasturtium, he adds:—* quo modo et vucabulum nos- 
trum mustard, ex eo quod musi (sive nasi) tortor.” 

+ Nasturtium officinale: with this the common nastur- 
tium (trop2olum majus), an American plant, has no bo- 
tanical affinity, only resembling our mustard and cresses 
in its nose-tweaking properties; hence, by the way, some 
of our native plants are vulgarly called nose-smart, which 
answers closely to the classical nas-turtium. 

$ Beconds Année, p. 95-90, 





merly confined to the vinegar-makers, who bound 
themselves by an oath not to divulge the secret; 
and the proverbial phrase, “ Il n’appartient pas a 
tout vinaigrier de faire de bonne moutarde,”’ is still 
current. The Italians, moreover, usually call the 
plant senapa (the botanic sinapis) and the condi. 
ment always mostarda. The Spaniards too, whose 
support would be most valuable to Mr. Talbot, 
stand aloof, for they do not confound their’ mastu- 
erzo, nasturtium, cress, with mostazo and mostaza, 
the mustard plant and mixture; the Portuguese, 
in like manner, keep their mastrugo and mostarda 
distinct. On the whole, we cannot help thinking 
that the French and Italian “ Doctes,” and their 
gastronomic and culinary allies, have so much the 
best of it, that our solitary English “ Docte’’ will 
be compelled to own that what must be must, in 
the case of must-ard*, as in other matters. 

It is well known that the streams of language 
are in some measure confluent, and apt to mingle 
their waters, and that a few English words have 
thus sprung from the cvalition or confusion of two 
roots.t One of Mr. Talbot’s favourite notions, as 
we have already observed, is that this class of 
words is far more numerous and more important 
than is commonly believed ; and he devotes many 
pages to the vain attempt to prove a double origin in 
several cases where we see not the slightest ground 
for suspecting any such cross in the breed. Three 
of the most harmless instances of this fancy, for we 
do not think they will convince any one, may be 
quoted. 

‘* My lord. The French say ‘ un milord anglais,’ 
and they have often been blamed for their inaccu- 
racy in taking the pronoun ‘ my’ to be part of the 
title; but, curiously enough, this error may be 
traced to its source. The English phrase ‘ my 
lord’ has been confused with the Welsh or Briton 
milwr, a gentleman, a cavalier (pronounced nearly 
as milér or milér). It is the Latin miles, a knight, 
a soldier.” Instead of any argument, we will only 
ask why then does one never hear of “des milords 
bas-bretons”’ in France, or of “ un milordo francese” 
in Italy? Celtic, a rather vague appellation, is 
often a refuge for the destitute etymologist; and 
Britany, which more than once stands our author 
in good stead, furnishes him with another of these 
supposed coadjutor roots to help him to account 
for “the innumerable tribe of French Marquises,” 
whose ranks he thinks must have been swoln by 
troops of Breton “ marcheks, i.e. cavaliers, cheva- 
liers, from march cheval.””’ To do Mr. Talbot jus- 
tice, he does not in his account of this word, more 
of which need not be quoted, quite miss the Teu- 
tonic mark, any more than he altogether slights the 
English Jord in the former; but his thus stealing 
an “ Armoric” march on the unwary reader is, we 
really think, quite unjustifiable. In Marigold, the 
third word to be noticed, Mr. Talbot, thinking he 
detects a second derivation in a second application, 
and not therefore satisfied with Johnson’s single 
matter-of-fact etymology, again betakes himself to 
France ; but this time to Latin not Celtic France, 
whence he brings back two distinct roots where- 
with to compound two mongrel words to his mind. 

“‘ Marygold was called in old French herbe du 
soleil, or de Clitie, and goude (derived from gold). 
Another old name was sponsa solis. This and or 
de Clitie both allude to the fable of Clytie, beloved 
by Apollo and changed into a sun-flower. (See 
Ovid's Metamorphoses.) What was the origin of 
that fable? It is remarkable that the name of the 
marygold answers to sponsa solis; for, as we have 
seen in the preceding articles, gold and sol were 
originally the same name, and mariée means sponsa. 





* Whether -ard really stands for ardor (heat), or is a 
mere nominal termination, may be doubted ; though as 
‘la plupart des doctes” seem right in the first syllable, 
they are likely to be so in the other; butit cannot be here 
discussed. 

+ See Mr. Taylor’s Additional Notes to Tooke, p. xxii., 
on which it may be observed, that the confusion with is/e, 
which has given rise to the false spelling island, noticed 
also by Mr. Talbot, p. 140, was pointed out (perhaps first) 
p Mr, Thomson ; y/and, or ilan@, is a common old spell- 

g. 
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—Marsh marygold. Supposed to be the caltha of 
the ancients. This is a very different flower from 
the common marygold, and therefore, if that name is 
properly applied to it, I think that it must be in a 
different sense, and that the first part of the name 
marygold must in this case mean a mere (in French 
mare); that is, a watery place, or pool. Marygold 
would then mean ‘ or des marais,’ the ‘ mere-gold.’” 
Now marigold is the trivial name for several dis- 
tinct plants, British and foreign, agreeing chiefly 
in bearing bright yellow flowers. Thus we call a 
calendula, garden marigold ; the tagetes, French and 
African marigold ; the caltha, marsh marigold; the 
bidens, bur marigold ; the chrysanthemum segetum, 
corn marigold; not as supposing them all nearly 
akin, still less of the same.genus, but. not on that 
account dreaming of hunting for more than one de- 
rivation for what is evidently one and the same name 
popularly applied to various plants, all however com- 
posite except the caltha,which has nobotanic affinity 
with the reat. As cases in point, who either thinks 
the bog-myrtle, or the evening-primrose, or the 
ground-ivy, a true ivy, or primrose, or myrtle, or 
denies that they are merely so called familiarly 
from some likeness, real or fancied, to their name- 
sakes? Which, however, of the marigolds was 
first so called, and furnished the type and name 
for this unscientific tribe of plants, it is neither 
easy, nor at all material, to decide. Johnson’s de- 
scription :—‘ A yellow flower, devoted, I suppose, 
to the Virgin,” will serve for them all: while 
Shakespeare’s 
“ And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes,” 

applies to all, we believe, but the marsh marigold 
botanically, and to that also etymologically : which 
species he actually meant we cannot say. Most of 
the composite radiate flowers close at night; calen- 
dula pluvialis (not then introduced) before rain 
also. Arvensis, a common French plant, opens at 
about 9 a.m. according to Richard’s Horloge de 


Flore, in his Elémens de Botanique, much too late 


for Cloten’s ‘‘ music o’ mornings.” Officinalis, our 
common garden marigold, is a much earlier riser, 
but was rather a new plant in Shakespeare’s time ; 
s0 that he probably alluded to some native species. 
However this may be, all Mary-golds, whether of the 
corn, bur, marsh, or garden kind, were evidently 
so named in honour of the Virgin Mary, and from 
their golden hue. 





DR. TSCHUDI’S TRAVELS IN PERU, 
[Third notice.] 


In one place the Dr. relates: ‘‘ The person who 
officiated as medical superintendant of the planta- 
tion shewed me all the arrangements of the esta- 
blishment. He gave me an account of his cures 
and operations, and told me that he often found it 
necessary to amputate, because the slaves pur- 
posely injure their fingers and arms in the phalan- 
geles (machines) in order to disable themselves. 
The worthy sculapius had never in his life read 
a regular medical work. He had originally been 
an overseer of slaves, and had afterwards turned 
doctor. He informed me that, some time before I 
saw him, ninety negroes, his patients, had died of 
small-pox in the space of nine months, whereby 
the owner of the plantation had lost 45,000 dollars. 
The hospital was clean and well fitted up, but 
over-crowded with sick. Most of them died from 
intermitting fever, and from dropsy and rheuma- 
tism which followed it. Not a few of the male 
negroes suffer from a peculiar kind of cutaneous 
disease, which shews itself by large pustules on 
the arms and breast. After suppuration they dry 
and fall off, but leave indelible spots, which, on a 
black skin, are of a whitish colour; on a brown 
skin, olive-green; and, on a white skin, black. 
I never saw the disease in any other part of the 
country except in this valley. Negroes and per- 
sons of mixed blood are more subject to it than 
the whites,” 


Proceeding, it is stated that “ in November the 





summer commences. The rays of the sun are re- 
fracted on the light-grey sandy carpet, and are 
reflected back with scorching power. Every 
living thing which does not quickly escape from 
their influence, is devoted to certain|destruction. 
No plant takes root in the burning svil; and no 
animal finds food on the arid lifeless surface. No 
bird, no insect, moves in the burning atmosphere. 
Only in the very loftiest regions,.the king of the 
air, the majestic condor, may be seen floating, 
with daring wing, on his way to the sea-coast. 
Only where the ocean and the desert blend with 
each other is there life and movement. Flocks 
of carrion crows swarm over the dead remains of 
marine animals scattered along the shore. Otters 
and seals impart life to the inaccessible rocks; 
hosts of coast birds eagerly pounce on the fish and 
mollusca cast on shore; variegated lizards sport 
on the sand h llocks; and busy crabs and sea- 
spiders work their way by furrows through the 
humid coast. The scene changes in May. A 
thin veil of mist then overspreads the sea and the 
shore. In the following months the thickness of 
the mist increases, and it is only in October that it 
begins to disperse. In the beginning aud at the 
end of the period called winter, this mist com- 
monly rises between nine and ten o’clock in the 
morning, and disappears about three p.m. It is 
heaviest in August and September; and it then 
lies for weeks immovable on the earth. It does 
not resolve into what may be properly called rain, 
but it become a fine minute precipitate, which the 
natives call ‘ garua’ (thick fog or drizzling rain). 
Many travellers have alleged that there are places 
on the Peruvian coast which have been without 
rain for centuries. The assertion is to a certain 
degree correct, for there are many districts in 
which there never is rain-except after ar earth- 
quake, and not always even then. 

“Though the garua sometimes falls in large drops, 
still there is this distinction between it and rain, 
that it descends not from clouds at a great height, 
but is formed in the lower atmospheric regions, by 
the union of small bubbles of mist. The average 
perpendicular height over which this fog passes 
does not exceed one thousand two hundred feet; 
its medium boundary is from seven to eight hun- 
dred feet. That it is known only within a few miles 
of the sea is a highly curious phenomenon ; beyond 
those few miles it is superseded by heavy rains; 
and the boundary line between the rain and the mist 
may be defined with mathematical precision. 1 
know two plantations, the one six leagues from 
Lima, the other in the neighbourhood of Huacho: 
one-half of these lands is watered by the garuas, 
the other half by rain, and the boundary line is 
marked by a wall. When the mists set in, the 
chain of hillocks (/omas) bordering the sand- flats 
on the coast undergoes a complete change. As if 
by a stroke of magic, blooming vegetation over- 
spreads the soil, which, a few days previously, was 
a mere barren wilderness. Horses and cattle are 
driven into these parts for grazing, and during 
several months the animals find abundance of rich 
pasture. ” = ° 

“The number of birds in this very extensive 
quarter of Peru (the marine and river fowl being 
excepted), is very inconsiderable. The scarcity of 
woods and high trees may probably account for 
this. Besides the carrion vulture, condors collect 
in great numbers’on the shore to prey on the 
stranded whales. Falcons seldom appear, except 
the small sparrow-hawk (Falco sparverius, L.) which 
is very numerous in Peru. One of the most com- 
mon birds is the little earth-owl (Noctua urucurea, 
Less.), which is met with in nearly all the old 
ruins scattered along the coast. The pearl-owl 
(Strix perlata, L.), is bred in several plantations, 
as it is found useful in catching mice. Swallows 
are not very common; they do not nestle on the 
housetops, but on walls at some distance from 
towns. The Peruvians give them the euphonious 
name, Palomitas de Santa Rosa (Santa Rosa’s little 
pigeons). Among the singing-birds the crowned 





fly-king (Myourchus coronatus, Cab.), is the most 
distinguished. The head, breast, and belly of this - 
bird are deep red, the wings and back very dark 
brown. He always plants himself on the highest 
point of a tree, flies perpendicularly upward, whirls 
abcut in the air singing, and drops down again 
straight to his former perch. The Limenos have 
given this elegant bird a very unbecoming name, 
which I need not repeat here. On some parts of 
the coast it is called Saca-tu-real (draw out your 
real), because his song sounds like these words. 

“The cuculi, one of the largest pigeons, is a great 
favourite. It is kept much in cages. Its song, 
which is monotonous, yet very melodious, is kept 
up from the earliest hours of the mornmg until 
midday, and it begins again nearly at sunset. The 
song consists merely of a threetold repetition of 
cu-cu-li, After a pause, it resumes the song again. 
There are, however, some of those birds which re- 
peat the cuculi oftener than thrice, and their price 
increases according to the number of their unin- 
terrupted repetitions, which seldum exceed five or 
six. In Cocachacra, however, I heard one of these 
birds which repeated its cuculi fourteen times. 
The owner would not sell it under fourteen gold 
ounces.” 

Up the country “ the vegetation is less monota- 
nous and scanty than in the valleys of the coast, 
and all the fissures of the hills are filled with ver- 
dure. The stunted willow (Salix Humboldtii, Wild.) 
grows along the banks of the river, and on the less 
steep declivities is seen the red thorn-apple (Da- 
tura sanguinea, R. Pav.). To the latter the natives 
give the names Huacacachu, Yerba de Huaca, or 
Bovachevo; and they prepare from its fruit a very 
powerful narcotic drink, called tonga. The In- 
dians believe that by drinking the tunga they are 
brought into communication with the spirits of 
their forefathers. I once had an opportunity of 
observing an Indian under the influence of this 
drink. Shortly after having swallowed the bever- 
age he fell into a heavy stupor: he sat with his 
eyes vacantly fixed on the ground, his mouth con- 
vulsively closed, and his nostrils dilated. In the 
course of about a quarter of an hour his eyes began 
to roll, fuam issued from his half-opened lips, and 
his whole body was agitated by frightful convul- 
sions. These violent symptoms having subsided, 
a profound sleep of several hours succeeded. In 
the evening I again saw this Indian. He was re- 
lating to a circle of attentive listeners the particu 
lars of his vision, during which he alleged he had 
held communication with the spirits of his fore- 
fathers. He appeared very weak and exhausted. 
In former times the Indian sorcerers, when they 
pretended to transport themselves into the pre- 
sence of their deities, drank the juice of the thorn- 
apple, in order to work themselves into a state of 
ecstacy. Though the establishment of Christianity 
has weaned the Indians from their idolatry, yet it 
has not banished their old superstitioas. They 
still believe that they can hold communication with 
the spirits of their ancestors, and that they can 
obtain from them a clue to the treasures concealed 
in the huacas, or graves; hence the Indian name of 
the thorn-apple—huacacachu, or grave-plant.” 

To these mingled and interesting tracings of 
Peru and its inhabitants, we may add another cu- 
rious fact in regard to animal life: 

‘* Thave already described the effect of the Puna 
climate on beasts of burden. Its influence on 
some of the domestic animals is no less severe than 
on the human race. To cats it is very fatal; and 
at the elevation of 13,000 feet above the sea those 
animals cannot live. Numerous trials have been 
made to rear them in the villages of the upper 
mountains, but without effect ; for after a few days” 
abode in those regions, the animals die in frightful 
convulsions; but when in this state they do not at- 
tempt to bite. I had two good opportunities of 
observing the disease at Yauli. Cats attacked 
in this way are called, by the natives, azoro- 
chados, and antimony is alleged to be the cause 
of the distemper. Dogs are also liable to it, but 
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it visits them less severely than cats, and with 
care they may be recovered. Another scourge 
of the traveller in the Cordillera‘(observes the 
Doctor), is the disease called the surumpe. It is 
a violent inflammation of the eyes, caused by the 
sudden reflection of the bright rays of the sun on 
the snow. By the rarefied air and the cutting 
wind, the eyes, being kept in a constant state of 
irritation, are thereby rendered very susceptible to 
the effects of the glaring light. In these regions 
the sky is often for a time completely overshadowed 
by snow clouds, and the greenish yellow of the 
plairi-is ‘soon ‘covered by a sheet of snow: then 
suddenly the sun’s rays burst through the breaking 
clouds, and the eyes, unprepared for the dazzling 
glare, are almost blinded. A sharp burning pain 
is immediately felt, and it speedily increases to an 
intolerable degree. The eyes become violently in- 
flamed, and the lids swell and bleed. The pain of 
the surumpe is the most intense that can be ima- 
gined, and frequently brings on delirium. The 
sensation resembles that which it may be imagined 
would be felt if cayenne pepper or gunpowder were 
rubbed into the eyes. Chronic inflammation, 
swelling of the eyelids, dimness of sight, and even 
total blindness, are the frequent consequences of 
the surumpe. Inthe Cordillera, Indians are often 
seen sitting by the road-side shrieking in agony, 
and unable to proceed on their way. They are 
more liable to the disease than the Creoles, who, 
when travelling in the mountains, protect their 
eyes by green spectacles and veils.” 

The accounts of the mines, and those employed 
in them, offer many singular circumstances for 
notice : 

“The few Spaniards who reside in the Sierra 
are men who have served in the Spanish army, 
and who, at the close of the war of independence, 
settled in that part of Peru. Many of them keep 
shops in the towns and villages, and others, by ad- 
vantageous marriages, have b the p yr 





of haciendas. Those who have enriched themselves | 


in this way are remarkable alike for ignorance and 
pride, and give themselves the most ludicrous airs 
of assumed dignity. The creoles are the principal 
dealers in articles of European commerce. They 
journey to Lima twice or thrice a-year to make 
their purchases, which consist in white and printed 
calicoes, woollen cloths, hardwares, leather, soap, 
wax, and indigo. In the Sierra, indigo isa very 
considerable article of traffic: the Indians use a 
great quantity of it for dyeing their clothes; blue 
being their favourite colour. Wax is also in great 
demand; for in the religious ceremonies, which 
are almost of daily occurrence, a vast quantity of 
tapers are consumed. The principal articles of 
traffic produced by the natives are woollen ponchos 
and blankets, unspun coloured wool, saddle-cloths, 
stirrups, and horse-shoes. The last-named arti- 
cles are purchased chiefly by the Arrieros of the 
coast. It may seem strange that stores of horse- 
shoes should be kept ready made; but so it is; for 
though in Europe we make the shoe to fit the hoof, 
yet in Peru it is the practice to cut the hoof to fit 
the shoe. On Yca brandy more money is expended 
than on every other article of trade combined. 
The quantity of that spirit annually transported to 
the Sierra exceeds belief. To see the Indians on 
Sundays and festival-days thronging to the shops 
of the spirit-dealers, with their jugs and bottles, 
one might fairly presume that more brandy is 
drunk in the Sierra in one day than in many of 
the towns of Europe in a year. In some parts— 
for example, in the province of Jauja—hens’ eggs 
are circulated as small coin, forty-eight or fifty 
being counted for a dollar. In the market-place, 
and in the shops, the Indians make most of 
their purchases with this brittle sort of money : 
one will give two or three eggs for brandy, another 
for indigo, and a third for cigars. These eggs are 
acked in boxes by the shopkeepers, and sent to 
ima. From Javja alone, several thousand loads 
of eggs are annually forwarded to the capital.” 
The following description of a vegetable which 


might supply the place of the Potato is peculiarly 
deserving of attention : 

“ Maize is the. species of grain most extensively 
cultivated in the Sierra: it is of excellent quality, 
though smaller than that grown on the coast. 
Wheat, though it thrives well, is cultivated only in 
a very limited quantity, and the bread made from 
it is exceedingly bad. The other species of Euro- 
pean grain, barley excepted, are unknown to the 
Serranos. To compensate for the want of them, 
they have the quinua (Chenopodium Quinoa, L.), 
which is at once a nutritious, wholesome, and plea- 
sant article of food. The leaves of this plant, be- 
fore it attains full maturity, are eaten like spinach ; 
but it is the seeds which are most generally used as 
food. They are prepared in a variety of ways, but 
most frequently boiled in milk or in broth, and some- 
times cooked with cheese and Spanish pepper. 
The dried stems of the quinua are used as fuel. 
Experiments in the cultivation of this plant have 
been tried in some parts of Germany, and with 
considerable success. It would appear, however, 
that its flavour is not much liked ; a circumstance 
rather surprising to the traveller who has tasted it 
in Peru, where it is regarded in the light of a deli- 
cacy. It were to be wished that the general culti- 
vation of the quinua could be introduced through- 
out Europe; for during the prevalence of the potato 
disease this plant would be found of the greatest 
utility. It is a well-known fact that potatoes dnd 
| tea, two articles now in such universal use, were 
not liked on their first introduction into Europe. 
The quinua plant, which yields 4 wholesome arti- 
cle of food, would thrive perfectly in our hemi- 
sphere, and, though in its hitherto limited trial it 
has not found favour, there is no reason to con- 
clude that it may not at a future time become an 
object of general consumption,” 

We read on: 

“ The Serranos are a very social people. In the 
towns they keep up a continual round of evening- 
parties, in which singing and dancing are favourite 
amusements; but on these occasions they indulge 
in brandy-drinking to a terrible excess. As soon 
as a party is assembled, bottles and glasses are in- 
troduced, and each individual, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, drinks to the health of the company. 
For a party of thirty or more persons, not more 
than three or four glasses are brought in, so that 
one glass is passed repeatedly from hand to hand, 
and from mouth to mouth. The quantity of brandy 
drunk at one of the evening-parties called in the 
Sierra jaranas, is almost incredible. According to 
my observation, I should say that a bottle to each 
| individual, ladies included, is a fair average esti- 
| mate, the bottles being of the size of those used in 
| Europe for claret. * * * Butifthe vice ofex- 
| cessive drinking be occasionally indulged in among 
| the better class of people of the Sierra, it is much 
|more frequent among the Indian inhabitants. 
| Every one of their often-recurring festivals is 
celebrated by a drinking bout, at which enormous 
quantities of brandy and chicha are consumed. 
In some districts of the Sierra the chicha is pre- 
pared in a peculiar and very disgusting manner by 
the Indians. Instead of crushing the jora (dried 
maize-grain) between two stones, which is the 
usual method, the Indians bruise it with their 
teeth. For this purpose, a group of men and women 
range themselves in a circle round a heap of jora; 
each gathers up a handful, chews it, and then ejects 
it from the mouth into a vessel allotted for its re- 
ception. This mass, after being boiled in water, 
and left to ferment, is the much-admired chicha 
mascada (that is to say, chewed chicha), the flavour 
of which is said to surpass that of the same bever- 
age made in any other way. But they who have 
been eye-witnesses of the disgusting process, and 
who bear in mind various other preparations of 
Indian cookery in which the teeth perform a part, 
require some fortitude ere they yield to the press- 
ing invitation of the hospitable Serrano, and taste 
the proffered nectar. * * @ 

“Some of the church festivals are celebrated by 














the Indians of the Sierra in a manner which im- 
parts a peculiar colouring to the religious solemni- 
ties. In the midnight mass on Christmas Eve, 
they imitate in the churches the sounds made by 
various animals. The singing of birds, the crow- 
ing of cocks, the braying of asses, the bleating of 
sheep, &c., are simulated so perfectly, that a 
stranger is inclined to believe that the animals have 
assembled in the temple to participate in the so- 
lemnity. Atthe termination of the mass, troops of 
women perambulate the streets during the remain- 
der of the night. Their long black hair flows 
loosely over their bare shoulders; and in their 
hands they carry poles with long fluttering strips 
of paper fixed to the ends of them. They occa- 
sionally dance and sing peculiarly beautiful melo- 
dies, accompanied by a harp, a fiddle, and a flute ; 
and they mark the measure of the music by the 
movement of their poles. The celebration of 
Christmas Day is marked by the appearance of 
what are termed the Negritos. These are Indians, 
with their faces concealed by hideous negro masks. 
Their dress consists of a loose red robe, richly 
wrought with gold and silver thread, white panta- 
loons, and their hats are adorned with waving black 
feathers. In their hands they carry gourd bottles, 
painted in various gay colours, and containing 
dried seeds. Whilst they sing, the negritos 
shake these gourds, and mark the time by the 
rattling of the dried seeds. They perforn? the 
dances of the Guinea negroes, and imitate the at- 
titudes and language of a race which they hold in 
abhorrence and contempt. For the space of three 
days and nights these negritos parade the streets, 
entering the houses, and demanding chicha and 
brandy, with which the inhabitants are glad to 
supply them, to avoid violence and insult. On 
New Year’s Day other groups of mummers, called 
corcobados, perambulate the streets. ‘They are en- 
veloped in cloaks of coarse grey woollen cloth, 
their head-gear consists of an old vicuna hat, with 
a horse’s taildangling behind. Their features are 
disguised by ludicrous masks with long beards; 
and, bestriding long sticks or poles, they move 
about accompanied by burlesque music, Every 
remarkable incident that has occurred in the fami- 
lies of the town during the course of the year is 
made the subject of a song in the Quichua lan- 
guage; and these songs are sung in the streets by 
the corcobados. Matrimonial quarrels are favour- 
ite subjects, and are always painted with high 
comic effect in these satirical songs. The corcoba- 
dos go about for two days; and they usually wind 
up their performances by drinking and_ fighting. 
When two groups of these corcobados meet toge- 
ther, and the one party assails with ridicule any 
thing which the other is disposed to defend, a ter- 
rible affray usually ensues, and the sticks which 
have served as hobby-horses are converted into 
weapons of attack.” 

These singular customs and manners are yet 
contrasted with others more remarkable, among a 
trace less known: for “the Indians here alluded to 
all profess Christianity, and must, as Indios Chris- 
tianos, in strict correctness, be distinguished from 
the wild Indians, Indios Bravos, who exclusively 
inhabit the eastern Montanas of Peru, towards the 
frontiers of Brazil. These Indios Bravos com- 
prehend numerous tribes, each of which has its own 
customs, religion, and also, in general, its own 
language. Only very few of them are known, for 
since the overthrow of the missions there is little 
communication with them. Respecting the Indios 
Braves who inhabit the Montanas of Southern 
Peru, I have been unable to collect any accurate 
information. They remain quite unknown, for im- 
penetrable wilds intervene between them and the 
civilised world, and seldom has a European foot 
ventured into their territory. The wild Indians 
in Central Peru are most set against the Christians, 
particularly those called Iscuchanos, in the Mon- 
tana de Huanta, and those known by the name of 
Chunchos, in the Montana de Vitoc. The Iscu- 
chanos sometimes maintain with the inhabitants of 
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Huanta a trade of barter; but this intercourse is 
occasionally interrupted by long intervals of hos- 
tility, during which the Iscuchanos, though rather 
an inoffensive race, commit various depredations on | 
the Huantanos; driving the cattle from the pas- | 
tures, carrying off the produce of the soil, and 

spreading terror throughout the whole district. | 
Some years ago, when the inhabitants of Huanta | 
had assembled for the procession of the Festival | 
of Corpus Christi, a troop of Iscuchanos came | 
upon them with wild bulls, turning the infuriated | 
animals against the procession, *hich was dispersed, 
and many ofthe Huantanos were killed or severely 
wounded. ‘These Iscuchanos are so favoured by 
the locality of the district they inhabit, that even 
were a military expedition sent to drive them far- 
ther back into the woods, it would probably be un- 
successful. 

“The Chunchos are far more dangerous, and are 
one of the most formidable races of the Indios 
Bravos. ‘They inhabit the most southern part of 
the Pampa del Sacramento (the terra incognita of 
Peru) and chiefly the district through which flow 
the rivers Chanchamayo and Perene. Those re- 
gions are inhabited by a great number of tribes, 
most of which are only known by name. The fron- 
tier neighbours of the Chunchos are the sanguinary 
Campas or Antes who destroyed the missions of 
Jesus Maria in Pangoa, and who still occasionally 
pay hostile visits to San Buenaventura de Chavini, 
the extreme Christian outpost in the Montana de 
Andamarca. The savage race of the Casibos, the 
enemies of all the surrounding populations, inhabit 
the banks of the river Pachitea. This race main- 
tains incessant war with all the surrounding tribes, 
and constantly seeks to destroy them. According 
to the accounts of the missionaries, they, as well as 
the Antes and Chunchos, are still cannibals, and 
undertake warlike expeditions for the purpose of 
capturing prisoners, whom they devour. After the 
rainy season, when the Simirinches, the Amapu- 
ahas, ot Consbos, hunt in the western forests, they 
often fall into the hands of th2 Casibos, who imitate 
in perfection the cries of the forest animals, so that 
the hunters are treacherously misled, and being 
captured, are carried offas victims. Many horrible 
accounts of this barbarcus tribe were related by the 
missionaries centuries ago, when romantic stories 
and exaggerations of every kind were the order of 
the day: but the most recent communications of 





the missionaries from Ocopa confirm the fact, that 
in the year 1842 the Casibos continued to be savage | 
anthropophagi. It is worthy of remark that they | 
never eat women; a fact which some may be inclined | 
to attribute to reapect for the female sex. It is, | 
however, assignable to a different feeling. All the 
South American Indians, who still remain under | 
the influence of sorcery and empiricism, consider | 
women in the light of impure and evil beings, and | 
calculated to injure them. Among a few of the | 
Jess rude nations, this aversion is apparent in do- | 
mestic life, in a certain unconquerable contempt of | 
females. With the anthropophagi the feeling ex- | 
tends, fortunately, to their flesh, which is held to be | 
poisonous. bd ° ” 

“Among many Indians, particularly in the 
western and northern districts of the Pampa del | 
Sacramento, the Pocuna is a weapon much used in 
hunting. Itis made ofa long reed, and measures 
eight or ten, or even more, feet. At one end are 
fixed two teeth of a javali, or white-lipped peccary 
(Dicotyles labiatus), on which the reed is rested 
when taking aim. The arrows, which are only 
one and a half or two inches long, are made of the 
thick part of a strong cactus stem. In general 
their small arrows are poisoned; for otherwise the 
wound would be too inconsiderable to kill even a 
little bird, The poison for arrows differs almost | 
with every tribe, and very mysterious ceremonies 
are observed at its preparation. On this account 
the art of preparing it, and the ingredients em- 
ployed, are only very partially known to Euro- 
peans. Their elements are obtained from several 
plants not yet defined botanically, among which 





the Apihuasca and poison-capsicum are much re- 
sorted to. Infusions of the leaves of a very strong 
kind of tobacco, and of the Sanano (Tabernemon- 
tana Sanano, R.P.), and of Euphorbiacea, are also 
taken. Some modern travellers, contrary to the 
testimony of the oldest writers on Peru, have 
asserted that no animal substance is employed in 
the poison for arrows. I am, however, enabled to 
state, on the authority of an Indian who had bim- 
self often made the poison, that not only the black 
and very poisonous emmet (Crypiaccreo atrato afin), 
but also the teeth of the formidable serpent known 
to the Indians by the name of miuamaru or jergon 
(Lachesis picta, Tsch.), are used for that purpose. 
The wound of the poisoned arrow is fatal and rapid. 
Men and large mammalia die in about four or five 
minutes after receiving the wound; the smaller 
mammiferous animals and birds, in two minutes. 
The blow-reed sends these deadly arrows with 
great certainty to the distance of thirty-two or 
thirty-six paces. Hunting with the blow-reed 
must be long practised in order to acquire dex- 
terity in its use, and great caution is requisite to 
avoid being self-wounded by the small sharp 
arrows. 
the case of an Indian who let an arrow fall unob- 
served from his quiver; he trod upon it, and it 


penetrated the sole of bis foot; in a very short time | 


he was a corpse. ° a . 

‘©The dead are buried in the huts. The sur- 
vivors having testified their sorrow by a melan- 
choly howl three times repeated, leave the place 
and build a new residence for theinselves in a dis- 
tant district. 


in the place to which he is going. 
custom among several races is this: the oldest son 


which he hangs round his neck, and wears as a 
sacred relic. Some of the tribes on the Perene 


and Capanegua do not, like most wild nations, | 


respect the remains of the dead, but throw the 
bodies into the forest unburied, to be devoured by 
beasts of prey.” 

[To be continued.]} 








A Natural History of the Mammalia. 

Waterhouse, of the British Museum. Bailliére. 
Tuts important and very able work, Part I. of 
which was noticed in our Gazetie, No. 1502, has 


since that period been carried on with indefatigable | 
With Part IT. tie! 


zeal and scientific intelligence. 
first volume was concluded, and the whole remark- 
able order Marsupiata* completely illustrated by 
a text clear and accurate, and innumerable engrav- 
ings on wood, and coloured plates. ‘The distribu- 
tion of the marsupiata is an interesting phenomenon 
in natural history. We find Brazil the great me- 
tropolis of the oppossums ; whilst the Cordilleras 
have prevented the migration ofa single species 
from the eastern to the western side of that giant 
mountain-range. But the marsupiata of Australia 
are yet more strangely separated ; the east, west, 
north, and south, presenting different groups, and 
Van Diemen’s Land a fifth, with species peculiar 
to itself, such as the Thylacinus and Sarcophilus; 
though fossil specimens of both these have been 
found on the main land, where the living creature 
has apparently died out. ‘ 

But we need not enterinto details. Suffice it to 
say, that this work, so honourable to the talents of 
Mr. Waterhouse, is truly excellent of its kind, a 
welcome accession to our knowledge of natural his- 
tory and to British science, and a valuable com- 
panion to Dr. Prichard’s admired and standard 
History of Man. Part 12 has commenced the se- 
cond volume. 


Progressive Geography for Children, Pp.72. Murray. 
Has its value marked by “revised fourth edition ;”’ 
and the Elemenis of Geometry (approved by the 





* From Marsupium, a purse or bag. 





An example came to my knowledge in } 


They break in pieces all the house- | 
hold furniture of the deceased, but they bury with 

him_his warlike weapons and his agricultural imple- | 
ments, under the conviction, that he will use them 
A peculiar | 





Admiralty for Greenwich Hospital.schools} has 
got the length of a second. ‘To these we have 
now to add another little elementary work on the 
First Principles of Algebra, also of Mr. Murray’s 
publishing. 

The Seif-Teaching French Grammar, §c. By J. 
Tourrier. Pp, 339. London, Nutt, P. Rolandi. 
Tue number of rules, examples, and exercises, 
contained in this volume appears fairly and fully. 
to exhaust the subject-matter of French tuition for 
the English student. With due diligence and a 
common degree of ability, it will do all, except 
communicating the Parisian accent and pronuncia- 
tion, that the learner may require for the gramma- 

tical acquisition of the language. 
Pontet’s Conversational French Grammar. 
: ston and Stoneman. 
Very comprehensive and useful, with a judicious 
and pleasing selection of exercises from sterling 
authors. English learners will find it a fair guide. 
A LiteMry Mélange of Prose and Verse. By Sydney 
Whiting. 2 vels. 12mo. ‘I. C. Newby. 
A pramatic sketch and other poetical productions 
occupy the first of these slight but pleasing vo- 
lumes, and literary essays of a similar character 
the secoud. As many ot them have already had a 
Periodical existence, and we have no- means of 
detecting the old lamps from the new, we must 
consign them to the public with a fair word and 
kindly report. 


The Works of George Sand. By Matilda M. Hays, 
_author of “ Ifelen Stanley.” Pp. 154, Churton. 

Tue Last Aldini is the tale with which this strange 
undertaking for an English lady commences. Mrs. 
or Miss Hays (we know not which) is a bold 
woman; in the phraseology of a certain class of 
critics, earnest, truthful, frank, lofty-purposed, &c., 


Houl- 


| in proof of which she considers Madame Dudevant 
cuts a piece from the heel of his deceased father, | 


to be a splendid inculcator of moral and benevolent 


| Principles like herself, whose lessons it will be 


advantageous for such of the sex in England as 

do not understand French to read in their native 

tongue. 

Digest of Evidence of the Andover Union. By a Bar- 
lister. 8vo, pp. 195. J. Murray, 


Tne blow adininistered by this important and pain- 


By G. R.| 


ful case to the system of poor-law legislation makes 
its entire and distinct publication a matter of ge- 
nerai interest. The great question afiected by, if 
not involved in, it, we shall not couple with a 
brief incidental notice like this; but we will say, 
and lament with every feeling heart in the com- 
munity, it is strange and pitiful that such things can 
happen in a country professing Christianity. With 
the immense amount of true charity and humanity 
in the British empire, it is marvellous to think how 
Poverty in every shape is punished. We fear it 
must be confessed that the universal lucre of gain 
is yet more powerful than benevolence, and that 
amongst us the greatest of ail offences is to be 
poor. 


Country Scenes and Subjects. By Rhoda M. Willan, 
author of “ The Flower-Girl,” &c. Pp. 246, 
London, W. Orr and Co. 

Or the Flowcr-Girl we spoke in terms of warm 
praise, acknowledging the natural freshness and 
beauty of the writing ; and we rejoice in being able 
to say that this new volume is a worthy sequel to 
its promising precursor. The rural sketches, both 
personal and scenic, are in the one case charac- 
teristic, and in the other sweet and pleasing. The 
embellishments are very pretty and picturesque; 
and altogether a more modest and unassuming 
work, with more of merit, gentle thought, and 
truthful simplicity, could scarcely be recommended 
to the reader. Several affecting tales add much 
to the general interest. 

A History of Germany, from the Invasion by Marius to 

the Battle of Leipsic, 1813, 

Ow the plan of Mrs. Markham’s Histories (J. Mur- 

ray), aud not unworthy of the excellent models, It 

is an able and well-written book for juvenile readers, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NODES OF THE SUN’S ORBIT IN SPACE. 
27 Mornington Place, Hampstead Road, 
January 23d, 1847. 
S1r,—According to Professor Madler’s communi- 
cation to the Royal Irish Academy (see Literary 
Gazette of January 9th), “the plane of this vast 
orbit of the sun is judged to have an inclination of 
about 84° to the ecliptic, or to the plane of the 
actual orbit of the earth; and the longitude of the 
ascending node of the former orbit on the latter is 
concluded to be nearly 237°.” 
~ In other words, the plane of the solar orbit is 
that of the Milky Way, and the ascending solar node 
is in the constellation Scorpio, not far removed from 
the widest part of that zone, where it appears ex- 
panded into a double belt or annulus of stars, and 
immediately opposed to the central sun in Taurus, 
longitude about 57°, or 180° from the former; and 
which is therefore now in the descending node of 
the solar orbit at the narrowest side of the Milky 
Way, as we see it in perspective. 

Now the consequence of this is, that, provided 
Professor Madler’s theory be well founded, the 
present place of the sun in his orbit is no longer a 
matter of conjecture. He is in his ascending node 
in Scorpio, and his primary (the central sun) is 
seen by the inhabitants of his attendant planets. 
In the descending node in Taurus our position in 
space is precisely what the perspective of the Milky 
Way would appear to indicate ; and the gigantic 
theory has the merit of being a consistent one. 

But the question occurs as to this extraordinary 
coincidence of the sun with one of the cardinal 
points of his orbit at the date of the discovery; an 
orbit requiring 80,000,000 of solar years, according 
to Madler’s data, as shewn in my communication 
of the 19th inst. (see this day’s Literary Gazette) ; 
and of which it would take 220,000 years to repre- 
sent the solar day and degree, nearly 4000 for the 
minute, and more than 9000 years to represent the 
solar hour, according to our puny divisions of 
time. 

Now this is the very thing we want. The jirst hour 
of the solar equinox (to use the terms of our limited 
ideas) has not yet expired, since that date at which 
the present date of our rotations with the universe 
either originated or returned, according to the di- 
vine record of these relations. The equinoctial 
characters of the era, which have performed nearly 
6000 revolutions of the lesser orbit, have remained 
permanent in the greater, the change not exceeding 
40 minutes on our dial of time ; and the coincidence 
of the sun with his node is accounted fur—the whole 
in correspondence with an orbit of such immensity 
as, although as certain in principle as the law of 
Newton, not yet to have altered the constellations 
known to the ancients, 

It is certain that Madler’s results require a 
proximate explanation and cause, and the only 
known or conceivable proximate cause almost seems 
to require Madler’s results. Whether these, as re- 
gards the immediate place of our system, were 
stated in his memoir dves not appear from the 
report. The omission of the place of the descend 
ing node argues the contrary. But whether stated 
or.not, if that of the sun’s ascending node be a purely 
astronomical result, and independently of the proxi- 
mate cause alluded to, it is an invaluable one ;-if 
otherwise, it is legs so, although satisfactory if 
founded on the only legitimate aid to science under 
such circumstances.—! am, &c. 

Isaac CULLIMORE. 


—— 


THEORY OF THE ELEVATION OF THE DRY LAND OF 
THE EARTH BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 
Sydney N.S.W., August 1846. 

1. Tue whole of the dry land of the earth, even to 
the tops of the highest mountains, has been be- 
neath the ocean. 

2. Geological investigations lead to the conclu- 
sion, that “ a gradual and uninterrupted rising of 
the ocean-beds would much better account for the 





phenomenon of elevation than any partial disturb- 
ances, however numerous or vast ;’’* and that 
“constant and immutable laws do exist amidst the 
conflict of local perturbations.’’+ 

3. If the earth were at rest, it would resolve it- 
self into a perfect sphere by the gravitation cf its 
particles; but its rotation on its axis generates a 
centrifugal torce, which has compressed it at the 
Poles and protruded it at the Equator, so that its 
form is that of an oblate ellipsoid. 

4. Were the crust of the earth homogeneous, it 
would maintain the ellipsoid figure of equilibrium 
which would result from the gravitating of its par- 
ticles, under the influences of the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces; but not being homogeneous— 
being land and water—it is the water only which 
obeys these forces, and maintains at one level the 
figure of equilibrium. 

5. Although the particles of which the more solid 
matter of the crust is composed do not move easily 
among themselves, but have an attraction of co- 
hesion which opposes a certain resistance to the 
operation of the centrifugal force, still the centri- 
fugal force is not altogether destroyed by the at- 
traction of cohesion, for it must have elevated even 
the solid parts of the Equatorial regions, which are 
some six or seven miles higher than the Polar re- 
gions, unless the earth was in a fluid or homoge- 
neous state when the spheroidal figure was at- 
tained; but, be this as it may, it is evident, that so 
long as there are any “irregularities in the crust,” 
so long as a “perfect equilibrium has to be attained,” 
so long must the centrifugal force act on the solid 
parts of the crust, and endeavour, by compressing 
and upheaving them, to model the crust to the re- 
quired figure. 

6. But the disturbance and derangement caused 
by chemical combination of the mineral substances 
of which the solid parts of the crust are composed, 
prevent the earth from ever attaining that figure of 
equilibrium which it would so readily assume were 
its component particles homogeneous. To these 
adverse agencies, therefore, may be attributed the 
preservation of the dry land; for the degradation 
caused by the atmosphere, by rain, and by the con- 
stant beating of the ocean on its shores, is so great 
(as is evidenced by the destruction of former con- 
tinents), that were it not for the elevating process, 
it would soon be “all ground down and spread be- 
neath the waters.”’” On the contrary, however, the 
mountain chains are elevated and maintained at 
an immense height, and the ocean-beds of coal, 
chalk, and other deposits, are brought above its 
level, thus presenting a constant succession of fresh 
mineral matter for the support of animal and vege- 
table life, and every variety in the superficial dis- 
tribution of land and water, and every variety of 
climate and of organic life. 

7. The process of elevation is going on in every 
part of the world; it may be observed on every 
sea-shore; and its evidences are written in raised 
beaches, in ancient sea-walls, in lines of boulders, 
and in sandstone caves. 

8. The whole continent of Australia is in course 
of elevation; one familiar instance is the formation 
of the eastern coast about Port Jackson. The suc- 
cessive elevation of sand ridges thereabouts, form- 
ing the beds of rivers parallel to the coast, proclaims 
the effects of a general and synchronous movement; 
whilst the descent of the largest rivers in the 
world from the highest mountains, and the gradual 
declination of the mountains to the sea-shores, 
speak undeniably of progressive elevation. 

9. The beauty, simplicity, and harmony of this 
adaptation of the motive forces to the production 
of ceaseless change in the earth’s crust makes evi- 
dent the presence of design, and tends to the con- 
clusion that the oblateness of our own and all the 
other planets is but a part of the great scheme of 
the universe, designed to insure their duration by 
affording a never-ending supply of sustenance and 
a never-ending variety of form, in accordance with 





* Phillips. + Humboldt, 














others; and such beautiful arrangements as those 
which produce day and night, and the seasons. 

10. Ifthis theory be tenable, it will prove to be 
one of the grandest and most important discoveries 
in physical science ; for all the proceedings of geo- 
logists will henceforward be on sure and fixed data; 
the forms and trending of ancient coasts, the origin 
of the course of rivers, the age of mountains,—all 
the changes which the crust has undergone, and 
even the cause of the inclination and position of 
strata, may be made evident. 

11. This paper is put forth for the purpose of 
eliciting the attention and remarks of scientific 
men. Numerous petty objections will no doubt be 
raised ; but if the great moving cause has really 
been ascertained, time will obviate all such diffi- 
culties, and the business of geology will henceforth 
be to make appearances conform to the theory, 
Indeed, so imbued is my mind with the soundness 
of what I have advanced, that all the wonders dis- 
closed by geological research, all the enigmas and 
difficulties, seem as if they could be readily solved 
by reference to this theory of centrifugal elevation; 
in fact, they have all been considered, and will be 
made the subject of a work now in progress, in 
which the astronomical, geological, and geogra- 
phical evidences will be separately treated on. In 
conclusion, I may state for the benefit of those who 
are not familiar with these subjects, that there are 
data for all the facts that are mentioned in this 
paper.—(From a Correspondent.) 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Jan, 14th.—The Marquis of Northampton, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following papers were 
read: “On the ganglia and nerves of the virgin 
uterus,” by R. Lee, M.D. The author states that 
his recent dissections have enabled him to verify 
the descriptions he gave of the ganglia and nerves 
of the uterus in his papers already published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and also to detect 
the existence of ganglia situated in the muscular 
coat of the uterus, and of plexuses of nerves ac- 
companying all the blood-vessels and absorbents 
ramifying in its walls, between the peritoneum and 
lining membrane. By examining the hearts of a 
foetus of a child of six years of age, of an adult in 
the sound state, a human heart greatly hypertro- 
phied, and the heart of an ox, he found that there 
exists a striking analogy between the ganglia and 
nerves of the uterus and those of the heart. He 
ascertained, by microscopic observation, that the 
muscular and vascular structures of the auricles 
and ventricles are endowed with numerous ganglia 
and plexuses of nerves, which, as far as he knows, 
have not yet been described, and which enlarge 
simultaneously with the natural growth of the 
heart, and also continue to enlarge during its mor- 
bid conditions of hypertrophy. The author also 
finds that the size of the ganglia and nerves of the 
left auricle and ventricle, in the normal state, is 
more than double that of the corresponding parts 
on the right side. A description is then given of 
two elaborate drawings which accompany the paper. 

“On a new and practical form of voltaic battery 
of the highest powers, in which potassium forms 
the positive element,” by Mr. J. Goodman. The 
author succeeded in constructing a voltaic arrange- 
ment of some power by fixing a piece of potassium 
to the end of a copper wire, placed in a tube con- 
taining naphtha, and bringing it in contact with a 
small quantity of mercury, held by a layer of blad- 
der closing the lower end of the tube, which was 
itself immersed in acidulated water immediately 
over a piece of platinum, and then completing the 
circuit by establishing a metallic contact between 
the copper wire and the platinum. This battery 
acted with energy on the galvanometer, and effect- 
ed the decomposition of water. A series of twelve 
pairs of similar plates exhibited a sensible attrac- 
tion of a slip of gold leaf. Thus it appears that 
the substance which possesses the highest chemical 
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affinity manifests also the greatest power of elec- 
trical tension. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Jan. 20th.—Mr. Horner, president, in the chair. 
The following papers were read: ‘On the wave 
of translation in connexion with the northern 
drift,’ by Dr. Whewell. In this memoir the au- 
thor, after referring to the northern drift, and 
the causes that had been suggested for explain- 
ing its phenomena, and stating the meaning and 
properties of the wave of translation, proceeded 
to discuss some of the results of its operation. He 
assumed for this purpose a certain quantity of ma- 
terial to be distributed within a given area, and 
shewed by simple calculation different expressions 
for the amount of paroxysmal force that would be 
needed. He considers, however, that paroxysmal 
force is necessary ; but that a movement, although 
small, will, if sudden, produce effects resembling 
those to be accounted for. He concluded by 
observing, that a wave of translation differs but 
little from the débdcles assumed by earlier geologi- 
cal speculators. A ir was then read, “On 
the slow transmission of heat through loosely co- 
herent clay and sand,” by Mr. J. Nasmyth. The 
object of this communication was to describe an 
instance of the low conducting power of clay and 
sand, in which a thickness of half an inch of such 
matter intercepted the heat of a mass of eleven 
tons of white-hot melted cast iron for twenty mi- 
nutes, without the heat on the outside of the ves- 
sel being sufficient to pain the hand, The author 
added some remarks as to the bearing of this fact 
on geological theory. A notice was also read “On 
anew clinometer,” by Mr. R. B. Grantham, being 
a description of the instrument, which was pre- 
sented to the Society. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 25th.—Sir R. 1. Murchison in the chair. Col. 
Jackson continued and concluded his paper ‘On 
the history, and in explanation of the various 
methods of representing the relief of the ground in 
topographical maps.’’ The former part was re- 
ported in Literary Gazette, No. 1561; the present 
principally referred to the contour system, or the 
mode of representing elevations by curves of equal 
altitude. ‘The first idea of this method, according 
to Lacroix, is due to M. Ducarla, but first published 
in 1784 by M. Dupain Triel. It consists in pro- 
jecting horizontally on the map, lines passing 
through points equally raised above the level of 
the sea, marking the limits of the ocean if, by any 
cause, it should rise to the several heights indicat- 
ed. In the application, however, of the method, 
it was immediately perceived that the vertical 
height of the imaginary planes, whose intersections 
with the elevations of the ground were to be pro- 
jected, must be a fixed quantity; but in order to 
prevent the curves of projection being very far apart 
for acclivities, or very near together for steep moun- 
tains, intersecting horizontal planes were made to 
vary in height according to the scale of the map 
and to the nature of the country. This is one of 
the disadvantages of the system; slight, however, 
and to a certain degree obviated: but there are 
others independent of the scale of the map or the 
nature of the slopes. 

Whether the sea level, or any other plane of pro- 
jection, be taken, the curves drawn on that plane 
may belong equally to concave or convex surfaces 
above or b-low it. And unless something more be 
added, it would not be possible to know whether a 
projected curve represented an elevation or a de- 
pression, or whether the series were situated above 
or below the plane of projection. For distinction, 
therefore, numbers indicating the rise from the 
lower to the higher levels, and from the higher to 
the lower, were superadded. The necessity for 
such distinction constantly occurs in practice. 
Whenever three or more hills rise in the vicinity 
ofeach other, it generally happens that the bases 
of their internal slopes are on a higher level than 


‘| the method adopted by the corps, the school, or the 





those of their external slopes; and where this is 
the case, there will be contours belonging to de- 
pressions as well as to heights, whence the neces- 
sity for distinguishing them is evident. The variety 
of curves, and the arrangement of figures, as also 
the proposition of Capt. Vetch to shade the curves 
slightly on the side which the ground falls, were 
described and discussed. Confusion, then, attaches 
to the system in its simplest form; but when the 
levels are taken with rigid accuracy, a geometric 
drawing is obtained, applicable to many useful pur- 
poses—for draining, for the construction of roads, 
canals, &c.; and a correct defilement in the con- 
struction of fortifications. It is, moreover, of easy 
execution, requires less time, and is therefore more 
economical than any other method having an equal 
degree of geometric accuracy. It is, however, ap- 
plicable only to small extents of ground. This 
latter assertion Col. Jackson intended to be under- 
stood relatively. For if the vertical distances of 
the horizontal plane of intersection are well cho- 
sen, according to the nature of a country and the 
scale of the map on which it is laid down, and if 
the map be not overburdened with details and 
names, so that the contour lines may be easily 
traced and taken in at one view, then the applica- 
tion of the contour system becomes highly import- 
ant for the study of physical geography. 

Until 1817 the French continued to employ 
various systems of mountain drawing, some still 
using the oblique light, others the vertical light, 
&c.; and the discussion between the advocates of 
the different systems was animated. In 1826, when 
the engraving of the new map of France was about 
be commenced, a committee was appointed by the 
then Minister of War to take the matter into seri- 
ous consideration, and to decide upon some uniform 
system. Each member of the committee explained 


department they severally represented. Thus it was 
shewn, that the Polytechnic School, the schools of 
application of the Ponts et Chaussées, and of the 
Geographical Engineers, the Artillery and Engineer 
School of Metz, the Ecole d’Etat Major, the min- 
ing corps, and the school of St. Cyr, from 1805 to 
1825, employed different methods ; a circumstance 





which could not be otherwise than detrimental to | 
the public service, and most inconvenient to all 
who had to consult topographical maps. They | 
were, so to say, written in so many different lan- 
guages, the alphabets of which being unknown to 
the mass, they were necessarily unintelligible. 
The final determination of the committee was 
given in 1828; their recommendations have been 
ever since acted upon, and they constitute the pre- 
sent French system for topographical maps as far 
as the representation of relief of the ground is con- 
cerned. 

These recommendations for maps drawn or en- 
graved were, that the curves being the horizontal | 
projections of horizontal planes intersecting the 
elevations, should express the relief of the ground | 
in maps and plans whose scale shall be larger than | 
Todos; in any of a amaller scale, there should be | 
between the horizontal curves, etched lines to re- 
present the horizontal projections of the slopes of | 
greatest rapidity, the lines to be drawn perpendi- | 
cularly to the two curves between which they are | 
traced; the distance between the etched lines 
should be in the inverse proportion to the rapidity 
of the slopes, and equal to } the distance comprised 
between two concentric curves; should the lines 
diverge too much, the above distance to be mea- 
sured on aline perpendicular to the etched lines, 
and drawn through their centre: should the dis- 
tance be less than two millemetres (about 74,""* of 
an inch), thickness, increasing in the ratio of the 
steepness of the slope, should be adopted instead 
of lines; the projection of the curves shall be 
marked, either by bringing the etched lines into 
contact with the curves, taking care that those be- 
tween any two curves shall not be the prolongation 
of those next above and below, or by stopping the 
etched line short of the curves, so as to leave a 








narrow white zone between them} the height of 
the principal points stiall be marked; the height of 
the zero point, the lowest on the map, above the sea 
to be ascertained, and all below the sea have the 
negative sign (—) prefixed: all consideration of 
light to be entirely set aside. 

With the foregoing system, however, the method 
of Colonel Bonne was incorporated. This system is 
a compound of contours with etched lines in the 
direction of the slopes. ‘These etched lines vary in 
thickness as well as in distance, so as to produce 
tints whose intensity of shade varies exactly as the 
sines of the angles of the slopes which these tints 
are intended to represent; and there is established 
a separate scale of tints for each scale of topogra- 
phical maps. At the Depét de la Guerre, where 
Col. Bonne’s system is adopted, these scales are ten 
in number, viz. D TEb00 s0b00 TEb50 sddom 
Toso FodTo soso: BIsoT) 20d rZabq5; ON each 
ot which, besides the tints, the vreadths of the 
zones between the contour linesisgiven, And the 
engraver is mechanically aided to produce the tints 
in conformity with those of the scale. The divisions 
of the scale are irregular, they neither rise by 
threes, as in the early Saxon method, nor by fives, 
as in the later methods of the same school; nor is 
the graduation the same for the whole of the scale, 
neither in the division of the grades nor in their 
number. Beyond the angle of 45° the tints are not 
given. Much, therefore, is left to the judgment of 
the draughtsman. 

Col. Bonne’s system, then, however ingenious it 
may be, although founded on mathematical exe- 
cution, and notwithstanding the mechanical con- 
trivance for practically carrying it out, is still far 
from accomplishing all that is required. 

The next method brought forward by Col. Jack- 
son, was that known as the anaglyptographic pro- 
cess, which has been fully treated in our columns. 
It requires a model of the country to be made ; and 
the labour, time, and expense necessary to obtain 
correct models are such that no government even 
would undertake it. What has been already done 
by this process are merely specimens to be regarded 
as curiosities. The representation of relief by such 
maps is perfect; but this very exactitude is the 
cause of a defect equally curious and incorrigible. 
The map must be placed in a particular position as 
regards the light, or the rivers and water-courses 
will appear to run along the ridges of the hills. 
When the light comes from all sides, the map has 
pretty much the same appearance whichever way it 
may be turned, but it is far otherwise in a room 
lighted from one side only, as by windows, 

One or two other attempted improvements in 
tinting were noticed; but no single system of 
mountain drawing yet imagined answers perfectly 
all that is required, namely, considerable mathe- 
matical accuracy according to a system easily un- 
derstood at a glance by every one, of easy and 
economical execution, presenting at the same time 
a picturesque effect. It should also be such that 
the most ordinary draughtsman and engraver may 
produce maps in which the expression of the relief 
should be always strictly comparable. 

Without such a system, Col. Jackson is of opinion 
that we now in all topographical maps aim at too 
much; and that great benefit would result from 
separating the physical features of a country from 
that multiplicity of details belonging to-other con- 
siderations. Nay more, he thinks that there should 
be maps for every special object; or if all kinds of 
details must be crowded in the same map, each ob- 
ject should be precisely and specifically expressed. 
In short, the whole system of cartography is ca- 
pable of and loudly calls for reform. 

This portion of the paper was illustrated by a 
second set of diagrams; and when the reading was 
concluded, the meeting warmly expressed their 
acknowledgments for the trouble the Secretary 
had taken in drawing up his interesting paper, 
and so lucidly explaining a subject of much im- 
portance, and hardly at all attended to in this 
country. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Jan. 22d.—Dr. Faraday “On gunpowder.” The 
speaker first stated the composition of gunpowder 
as 75 parts of nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 10 of sul- 
phur; and, after shéwing the action and use of 
these substances at the moment of firing the pow- 
der, stated that the results were chiefly gases, con- 
sisting of the carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen, to the 
amount of about 60 per cent, and with them sul- 
phuret of potassium. After this, he proceeded to 
consider three or four points in the character and 
action of gunpowder; and first of the heat required 
to inflame it, and that produced by its fame. The 
heat necessary for the ignition is very consider- 
able; and hence a certain amount. of safety in the 
use of the substance. A gas flame was passed over 
a heap many tinies, hot altering it; and it was only 
on directing it permanently against the powder (in 
grain) for three or four seconds, that the latter 
took fire. Gunpowder was stirred about with a 
heated wire freely, and did not fire; yet, after that, 
the wire being made to touch gun-cotton, fired it 
instantly. On the other hand, when gunpowder is 
fired, the flame it produces is so intensely hot, that 
no neighbouring powder can escape inflammation; 
and so one particle being inflamed instantly spreads 
the combustion to the contiguous particles, anc! 
ensures a certainty of action. Granulation of the 
powder was the next point considered. Its effect 
is to allow the flame of the first particles fired to 
spread through the rest of the charge, and pro- 

uce an almost simultaneous ignition. A piece of 
mill-cake was burnt whole; another portion when 
roughly granulated; and a third portion when di- 
vided and again re-pressed together. The great 
difference in the modes of burning were then ap- 
plied in illustration of the effects of granulation. 
The conditions of the charge in a rocket and in 
miners’ fuse were also considered. The confine- 
ment of the flame by an external jacket was then 
examined, as to its effect in the chamber of a gun; 
and for explanatory illustration also in the cases of 
covered quick-match, the crackér, &c. Lastly, the 
effect of time, as a very:important element in the 
action of gunpowder, was considered. This time 
was shewn to be very considerable in comparison 
with that of many other cases of firing or explo- 
sion, and the effectual projection of balls, &c. with- 
out injury to their guns shewn to be dependent 
upon.it. By using iodide of nitrogen for a com- 
parison against gunpowder, it was made manifest 
by many experiments how such bodies, acting in- 
stantaneously, tore in pieces all things immediately 
around them; whilst gunpowder, acting more 
slowly, first caused the weaker part (namely, the 
ball) to give way; and thus the ball, whilst itself 
receiving an accelerating and accumulating force, 
acts as the valve which relieves the chamber of the 
gun from the extreme expansive force which the 
gunpowder would otherwise exert upon it. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Jan, 20th.—Mr. T. Hoblyn inthe chair. The first 
communication read was by Mrs. Whitby “ On the 
cultivation of the mulberry, and the growth of the 
silkworm in this country.” The result of the last 
two years’ trials has been highly satisfactory in re- 
gard to the cultivation of the mulberry and the 
produce and quality of the silk drawn’ from the 
cocoon. Cuttings of the morus multicaulis or mul- 
berry of the Philippine Islands, put into a cucumber 
frame with slight heat in October 1844, and thence 
transplanted into the open ground in the following 
spring, are now yielding on an average ten cuttings 
each plant, two pounds weight of leaves having 
been previously gathered from each plant to feed 
the silkworms. The plants originally imported in 
1836 have spread so much that the dwarfs have 
been obliged to be thinned, and they have pro- 
duced shoots during the past summer of from six 
to eight feet long. One acre of land planted with 
2400 of the morus multicaulis will, at the end of two 
years’ growth, yield from 20,000 to 24,000 cuttings, 
sufficient when rooted to plant another acre, In 





1846, Mrs. Whitby goes on to state, she made seve- 
ral experiments to ascertain the relative value of 
eggs procured from four different places; and gives 
the following comparative weight and number of 
the cocoons produced, all the worms being treated 
in every respect alike : 

No. Cocoons. Oz. Cocoons. Qz. : 

1 English . . 77 weighed 2 and 77 produced 04 raw silk. 
2Poictiers .55 4 2 ,, 460 ” -— * 

3 Bordeaux. 47 ,, 2 ,, 480 i 13 ie 
4Italian ..45 ,, 2 ,, 218 pa 1 Me 
SBengali. 340 , 2 

The Bengali cocoons were so inferior to the others 
that they were not wound off. The communication 
concluded with a reply to the following question: 
“ How the English grower could compete with the 
Bengal grower, the latter having four crops and 
the former only one annually,” viz. one cocoon 
reared in England is equal in weight to four of the 
Bengali, and the raw silk sells at from 23s. to 25s. 
per pound, whilst the Bengali raw silk fetches only 
from 10s, to 11s. per pound. 

The second communication was by Mr. J. 
Mather, “ On the ventilation of schools, churches, 
public rooms, &c.,” describing the method adopted 
by him for ventilating the union schools at South 
Shields, and suggesting various plans for the ven- 
tilation of churches and dwelling-houses of all 
descriptions, and also of confined courts, lanes, and 
streets. 

The third communication was by Mr. W. Taylor, 
“On a new oil plant called the Gold of Pleasure or 
Camelina sativa, and its importance to agricul- 
turists and manufacturers generally, with remarks 
on the opportunity now afforded of introducing its 
cultivation into Ireland.” Samples of the seed and 
oil were exhibited. ‘I have,” observes Mr. Tay- 
lor, “ paid great attention for the last twenty years 
to the cultivation of oleiferous plants, the result of 
which has been the discovery of the Gold of Plea- 
sure or Camelina sativa. The plant is an annual 
belonging to the natural order Crucifera, and grows 
to the height of two or three feet; it is a native of 
the most northern parts of Siberia. The first sup- 
ply of seed was received from Professor Fischer, of 


@ i iety of St. Petersburgh: | ) Cove ° “ 
ne ene Se pt one in front of the case opening outwards, the other 


| in the bottom below the mouth and opening in- 


the soils best adapted to its cultivation are those of 
a light nature, but it does not fail to produce a crop 
on land of the most inferior description ; it has been 
found on barren sandy scils where no other vege- 
table would grow. The time for sowing the seed is 
early in the spring months; the quantity of seed 
required per acre is ten pounds, it should be 
drilled in rows about nine inches apars and may 
be cultivated after any corn crops, and is a non- 
exhauster of the ground. Professor Van Ost, an 
eminent experimental chemist of Belgium, says 
“If farmers did but know the value of this plant 
they would all grow it.” A fine oil is produced 
from the seeds, fit for burning in lamps; it can also 
be used in the manufacture of wovllen goods, soap, 
&c., and can be sold at a cheap rate. The oil-cake 
made from this seed has also been found highly 
nutritious and useful in fattening oxen and sheep, 
as it contains a great portion of mucilage, albumen, 
gluten, and other matter which when combined is 
found to be very beneficial in developing fat and 
lean. Mr. Taylor concludes his paper by referring 
to the present distressing state of Ireland, and the 
importance of endeavouring to introduce into that 
country the cultivation of so valuable a plant, and 
by expressing his willingness to find seed provided 
he might be allowed to purchase the crop, which he 
states is worth eight or ten pounds per acre with- 
out the straw. 

Specimens of Mr. Bielefeld’s new patent papier- 
maché were exhibited. The improvement consists 
in manufacturing the papier-maché on wood of any 
length and ready for gilding, either as a handsome 
picture frame, cornice, or decorated moulding. 

Jan. 271h.—Mr. G. Moore, V.P. in the chair. Read | 
first: Mr. Irvin on his “ Patent machinery for the 
manufacture of architectural carvings, and for the 
multiplication of carvings to any extent.” The 








secretary described the nature of the machinery, 


which consists of a polar tool that can: be. raised, 
depressed, or moved in a curved direction at plea- 
sure; the head of the machine on which the work 
is placed is also movable, and thus the workman 
is enabled to trace from his drawing any givon. 
line, and produce a corresponding relief. Speci- 
mens of carving in wood and stone, an inlaid mar- 
ble table-top, and other works, were exhibited. 

Second, by Mr. H. Cole, ‘ On the formation of 
a National Gallery of the works of British artists 
by means of public voluntary contributions.” The 
author proposes that an exhibition of the works of 
one living artist should take place in the Society’s 
rooms annually; that a graduated charge should be 
made for admission to view the same; and that after 
deducting from the receipts the cost of such exhi- 
bition, the remaining fund should be appropriated 
as a commission to the artist to paint a picture, 
without restricting him to any particular subject, 
the picture when painted to be presented to the 
National Gallery, or in some way made the property 
of the nation, and to be so placed as to be open to 
the public free for ever. ‘hus the author thinks 
art might be promoted, and that such commissions 
would be calculated to obtain from artists pictures 
which they would feel a pride in shewing to their 
countrymen as their best works on which they 
would rest their fame, and which they would offer 
to posterity as the best specimens of their genius 
and ability. The communication was received 
with approbation ; and it was stated from the chair 
that the proposition had been under the considera- 
tion of the council, and arrangements for carrying 
it out were being made by the Committee of Fine 
Arts, 

‘Third, by Mr. Startin, “ On a pneumatic inspi- 
rator for the use of dry-grinders, divers, firemen, 
&c. also on its applicability for the administration of 
sulphuric ether or other medicated vapours.’ The 
apparatus consists of a thin case of metal, glass, or 
other substance, 1; inches deep, 2} long, and 3} in 
breadth at the base, and is so constructed as to 
cover the mouth and nostrils, and is retained on 
the face by an elastic band; this case is provided 
with two valves made of vulcanised Indian rubber, 


wards; ‘a tube is attached to the case below the 
latter valve and opens into the external air, or it 
may be fixed to a vessel carried in the folds of the 
dress and arranged with a tube having one open- 
ing to the air whilst its lower extremity is im- 
mersed in a fluid which shall absorb or neutralise 
the noxious particics. The apparatus was exhi- 
bited, and its adaptation to the administration of 
sulphuric ether and other medicated vapours was 
explained. 

Fourth, by Mr. J. Boyd, ‘‘On his portable va- 
pour-bath.”” The apparatus consists of a spirit- 
lamp placed under a reservoir of water, upon the 
top of which is a perforated dish to be used when 
a medicated vapour is required. ‘I'he whole of the 
apparatus is enclosed in a tin case ten inches high, 
and is exceedingly portable. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Jan, 28th —Mr. Hallam, V.P., in the chair. Mr. 


| W. D. Bruce exhibited a plan of the early crypt 


of Lastingham Church, with some other drawings. 
Mr. Henry Stothard presented for the museum of 
the Society a figure in wood, representing God the 
Father clothed az an earthly potentate; it was 
found in the Thames at Lendon Bridge. Mr. 
Smith gave a short paper descriptive of it; with 
some general observations on the subject of such 
representations. Mr. Smith also exhibited, as il- 
lustrative of the same subject, the impression of 
the seal of the fraternity of the Trinity at Cardiff, 
now in the possession of Dr. W. N. Carne. Mr. 
Wright’s paper on municipal corporations under 
the Anglo-Saxons was then concluded. 

Mr. Wright’s object in this paper was, to bring 
together all the passages of early writers which he 
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had met with; to shew, in the absence of more di- 
rectevidence, that the municipal privileges of towns 
existed under the Anglo-Saxons as under the Anglo- 
Normans; and, in fact, that they had been preserved 
uninterruptedly from the Roman times. He re- 
ferred to the researches of French historians on 
this subject, particularly Raynouard, Augustin 
Thierry, and Guizot, who had traced all the forms 
and principles of the Roman municipium very fully 
and distinctly in many towns in France from the 
time of the Romans. He then described the con- 
stitution of a Roman municipium, and compared 
it with that of a medieval corporate town, shewing 
the-close similitude between the two. Mr. Wright 
then shewed how, in the invasion of this island by 
the Saxons, most of the great Roman towns were 
probably rendered by a composition, whereby the 
townsmen preserved their property and privileges 


by the payment of a sum of money, and the engage- | 
We had many | 


ment to pay an annual tribute. 
proofs that in the towns the Romano-British and 
Anglo-Saxon population mixed together. The 
Anglo-Saxon towns in which the municipal privi- 
leges could be traced most distinctly were those 
that occupied the sites of Roman towns. Instances 
were given in Canterbury, Rochester, Dover, 
Worcester, Exeter, &c. Several of these were 
treated, under the Anglo-Saxon kings, like little 
republics, and seemed to exercise their own right 
of making war, &c.; and in the Danish invasions 
the towns acted in a manner which seemed to shew 
distinctly their corporate character; and they 
shewed far more skill and conduct in their resist- 
ance to the enemy than was shewn by the kings 
and the forces of the counties. They, however, 
fought perfectly independently of the king’s forces, 
and they constantly entered into compositions with 
the Danish invaders just in the same manner it 
was supposed the original townsmen had done with 
the Saxons. Mr. Wright also pointed out several 


transactions between the towns and the king which 
seemed to shew that the latter exercised no juris- 


diction within their walls, 

Mr. Wright then called attention to the history 
of the city of London, as being that which seems 
to have held these municipal privileges much more 
independently than any other town. He cited 
incidents in its earlier history which led him to 
conclude that it was a free state, neutral to a great 
degree between the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Kent, Essex, and Mercia, each of those states 
exercising a greater or less influence over it, ac- 
cording as he became more powerful than his 
neighbours, until, when all the Saxon states be- 
came united under one king, the influence of the 
monarch over London was, of course, much in- 
creased, although still we trace its independence 
even to Norman times. Under Athelstan, the most 
powerful of the Anglo-Saxon kings, the Londoners 
made laws which even rode over the king’s laws; 
and Mr, Wright related several amusing anecdotes, 
shewing that the king had no power within the 
walls of London. 

Mr. Wright then recapitulated the various facts 
already stated, and shewed how difficult it was to 
explain them in any other way than by the sup- 
position of the existence of free municipal corpora- 
tions. He next pointed out how the kings received 
of the towns in general certain taxes, reserved to 
them probably by an original composition, which 
were paid to a king’s officer resident in the towns. 
There were instances in which the Saxon towns 
farmed their own taxes, for a fixed annual payment. 
In after times, all the towns bought their farm for 
ever, which was then called the fee-farm. Mr. 
Wright next described how other towns, not Roman 
in origin, were founded by the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
or grew up under the patronage of great monas- 
teries, &c.; and the municipal systems of these 
new towns were made in imitation of the models 
already in existence. He cited documents which 
proved that the forms of municipal government 
Were not changed in principle by the entrance of 
the Normans,’ But the new lords of the land were 








less scrupulous in trespassing upon old existing 
rights; and in the earlier Norman period there 
were probably frequent scenes of tumult between 
the towns and the powerful barons, or the officers 
ofthe crown. To guard against this, and protect 
their privileges in future, was the object of the 
written charters which the towns obtained in great 
numbers during the reigns of Henry II., Richard 
I,, and John, and which charter by no means 
proved the novelty of the privileges which they 
granted, or rather confirmed. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan. 27th. Council Meeting.—Lord Hastings and 
several others were elected as associates; four 
corresponding members were enrolled. Mr. Lau- 
rence communicated an account of the discovery at 
the Querns, near Cirencester, of a quantity of stone 
coffins with skeletons, Roman fictile urns, vessels 
in glass, &c. Mr. R. Cook reported discoveries 
Jately made at York, and forwarded a rubbing of 
an early, coped gravestone, profusely ornamented 
with scrolls and representations of animals. Mr. 
C, Warne exhibited some beautiful bronze weapons 
and other objects procured by him and other mem- 
bers of the Association from barrows in Dorset- 
shire, during recent researches, A drawing of one 
of the barrows on Carne down was exhibited to 
shew its peculiar construction. It was a perfect 
double barrow, the original mound having at some 
subsequent period been covered over and its to 
made subservient to the foundation of the second. 
Mr. R. Anthony, of Piltown, forwarded drawings 
of gold fibula and ring-money found in Ireland 
during the past year. Mr. Smith exhibited co- 
loured drawings of the various objects discovered 
by Mr. Baker, of Bisley, Gloucestershire, in the 
extensive Roman villa at Lilly-horn, which he has 
now completely excavated. Mr. Smith also an- 
nounced that Mr. P. B. Purnell was proceeding in 
laying open the Roman villa on his estate in that 
county, and that most interesting results were to 
be expected from that gentleman’s well-directed 
researches. Some of these, together with other 
communications, were ordered to be brought be- 
fore the public meeting of Friday. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

[We regret that owing to this report having ac- 
cidentally escaped correction in the hurry of put- 
ting our last No. to press, it was blurred with so 
many errers, among its difficult and unfamiliar 
names, &c. that we have to beg our readers to con- 
sider that paper as cancelled and the present as of 
certain authority in the remarkable and novel mat- 
ters of which it treats.—Ed. L. G.] 

Jan. 14th.—The President in the chair. The read- 
ings at this meeting consisted of the following 
communications by Mr. Birch. 1. A letter from 
Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, giving an account of 
the excavations made on the site of Fort St. Julien, 
the locality of the celebrated Rosetta stone, ac- 
companied with a drawing of a sculptured stone 
found in the powder-magazine, and of five others 
previously discovered in 1845, and also copied by 
Mr. Harris; from all of which it appears that the 
Rosetta stone was erected in a temple dedicated by 
Nechao to the divinity Atum. 2. Part ofa letter 
from Mr. Harris, dated Benha-el-Assal, Dec. 17th, 
1846, in which he comments on an error made by 
M. De Saulcy in the Revue Archéologique, relative 
to the name of Alexander, in Salt’s Philz inscrip- 
tion. Mr. Harris gives this passage of the inscrip- 
tion copied with great care, and with a literal 
translation. ‘ Arueris (Apollo, vide Kom Ombo) 
guardian of the upper and lower countries, who is 
within the wall (or rampart) of Alexandria.” Mr. 
B. would correct in Mr. Harris’s translation, 
“guardian” to “ powerful over ;” and he doubts if 
the cartouche of Alexander is quite right, as the 
latter part ought to read ander instead of terer as 
in his copy. Mr. Harris mentions also that he 
had just returned from Bubastis, but found very 
few remains of the temple of the great goddess. 





He could only collect ‘five pieces of inscriptions 
from as many blocks of granite; and of one of 
these containing the name and prenomen of Har- 
necht-hebi or Necht-her-hebi, the supposed Amyr- 
teus, and the name and titles of Neith, and of'a 
goddess who is there represented with a head much 
resembling that of a cat. Mr. Harris found no 
representation of the square-eared god Nubti or 
Nub-nub (Nubia), the Ombo of Wilkinson (Modern 
Egypt, vol. i. p. 429), and only one of the lion- 
headed goddess. 3. Mr. Birch then proceeded to 
read a highly interesting paper on the statistical 
tablet of Karnak, consisting. of the translation, 
with remarks, of an inscription carved in bas-relief 
on the right-hand wall in entering into the granite 
sanctuary. This was first copied by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, and published in the I]ieroglyphics of 
Dr. Young, by the Royal Society of Literature, be- 
fore its removal to the Louvre, in the magazine cf 
which it now lies. It has been republished by Dr. 
Lepsius in his Selections of the most important Monu- 
ments for Egyptian History. The object of this 
tablet was to record the tributes and conquests of 
Thothmes, in connexion with the enormous dota- 
tion made by that monarch to the granite sanc- 
tuary. A great part of it relates to the conquest 
of Mesopotamia, the earliest notice of which oc- 
curs on a tablet of calcareous stone in the Louvre, 
also published by Dr. Lepsius, recording the ser- 
vices of an officer of state, named Amasis and sur- 


p|named Penseben or Pensuen, who had served 


under the monarch Amasis I., when he had taken 
“two living hands” in some country the name of 
which is gone: under Amenophis I. he had made 
one captive in Kesh or Authiopia, and three hands 
in Amu Kehak; under Thothmes I, he had taken 
two captives in Kesh or Athiopia, and twenty-one 
hands, one horse, one chariot, in Mesopotamia. In 
the reign of Thothmes IT. he had taken prisoners 
several of the Shos or Phoenician shepherds. In 
return he received of the king, Amenophis I., two 
armlets of gold, two collars, one buckle, one poig- 
nard; from Thothmes I., two bracelets and four 
collars, a brooch, and armlet of gold, decorated (?) 
with golden lions, and two war hatchets; and from 
Thothmes II., bracelets, six collars, three brooches, 
with armlets, and one silver hatchet. The statis- 
tical tablet mentions thirteen expeditions, and the 
tenth was in the thirty-fifth regnal year; indeed 
the whole, when complete, probably extended 
above the fortieth year, and there is no trace in the 
text of the regent-sister Amennum-Ha-asu, who 
appears to have been first superseded in the go- 
vernment, and finally struck out all through Egypt. 
The fifth expedition was in his twenty-ninth year. 
The monarch takes the fort Vava, and received 
from the chief of Tun 329 men, 100 ingots of sil- 
ver, 10 ingots of gold, brass, and copper, and . 
vessels of lead (?) and iron. He subsequently 
attacks the fort of Aruta, conjectured by Dr. 
Hincks to be Ararat. In the Sallier Papyrus 
which affords us additional information on this sub- 
ject, the chief of the Aruta is said to be of the land of 
the Maasu, who are probably the mountaineers of 
the Masii Montes. In the sixth expedition the 
king had reached the fortress Atesh or Ati, which 
has been conjectured to be Khadesh, Haddasa of 
the Amorites by Mr. Osburn, and Edessa by Dr. 
Hincks. It was attacked by Sethos I. ; formed the 
subject of the great campaign of Rameses II., and 
the fourteenth fortress attacked by Rameses III, 
and is said to be Atesh of the land of Amaur of the 
land of the Takar, which latter name bears much 
resemblance to Tochari, and a possible one to the 
Diglath or Tigris. But the attack of the Atesh is 
evidently that on the Bactrians described by Dio- 
dorus. The king had received the submission of 
the Ruten, the Ludim of Rosellini, and Arvadites 
of Mr. Osburn; and their children or brethren had 
been dragged as hostages to Egypt. They had 
offered as tribute forty chariots plated with silver 
and one with gold. On the third of Pachons, the 
thirty-first year of the king’s reign, 490 captives or 
slaves had been led out of the fort Petrutu, or 
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Pethor, or Petra. This probably closed the seventh 
expedition. In the mutilated text here we have 
part of the tribute of some other people, wood by 
the inch, ell, and cane; 104 zebu calves (?) 172 
calves, 4622 goats, and 40 bricks of iron (laterculi 
ferri), lead, white bread, sesamum (?), conserves, 
frankincense, and honey were supplied. In the 
thirty-second year the king was again in the Ruten, 
ploughing the land of Mesopotamia ; there are sub- 
sequently mentioned 30 women, 80 captives, 606 
pure men, women, and children. Ninii or Nine- 
veh is subsequently mentioned, as well as that the 
king, when he had come, set up a tablet to enlarge 
the frontiers of Egypt, which is also recorded in 
the reign of his successor on a tablet of the Tourah 
quarries. 

Mr. Birch continued his reading of this interest- 
ing paper on Thursday, a report of which and of 
the conclusion will appear in due course in the 
Literary Gazette. : 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 28th.—Mr. Bergne in the chair. Mr. Pfister 
exhibited a scarce gold coin, struck at the little 
town of Aosta, (the Augusta Pretoria Salassorum 
of Pliny), in Piedmont, and found near Geneva a 
few years since. It was struck, Mr. Pfister be- 
lieved, towards the beginning of the sixth century, 
when Aosta was merged into the kingdom of the 
Burgundians. It reads on the obverse, +.AV8TA 
FIT., round a royal profile; on the reverse, the 
moneyer’s name, GVILIANIVS.MVNITARIVS ; in the 
centre a cross and the letters c.v. crux vincit ? 
On a coin of Totila, 541-552, is anchor and the 
letter v. The Burgundians, in Gatlia, Mr. Pfister 
remarked, became Catholics before the Franks, in 
the beginning of the fifth century; Arians for a 
time when subdued by the Visigoths; and again 
Catholics in the sixth century. ‘The Merovingian 
coinage, of which the coin exhibited was a fine 
specimen, commenced in the sixth century, and 
lasted about 250 years. Clovis brought the coinage 
to its perfection; and when he sent a messenger to 
the Burgundian king, Gundebald, who resided at 
Geneva, to ask of him his niece Chotilda in mar- 
riage, the messenger presented the young princess 
a golden solidus, which bore the best likeness per- 
haps that could be furnished of the chief of the 
Franks. Mr. Pfister also exhibited a scarce coin 
of Francis d’Este, 1537-1578, Marquis of Massa 
Lombarda (not very far from Ravenna), and son 
of Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara and Lucrecia 
Borgia; and a fine medallion of his wife, Maria 
Cardona della Padula. Mr. Pfister said he was 
inclined to attribute this work to Leoni Pompeio, 
a celebrated artist of the time. 

The chairman then read a paper, by himself, on 
the short-cross pennies of Henry III., in which he 
discussed at considerable length the arguments 
advanced by the two parties entertaining different 
opinions as to the proper appropriation of these 
coins. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. ; Chemical, 8 P.M. ; Me- 
dical, 8 p.m.; Pathological, 8 P.s. 
Tuesday —Linnzan, 8 r.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 


Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 r.o1.; Geological, 84 P.M. 

Thursday. — Royal, 8} P.M. ; a. 8 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, W. RK. Grove, Esq., “ Some 
considerations on the nature of heat,” 8} p.m. ; Botanical, 


P.M. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.u.; Westminster Medical, 8 P.x. 








FINE ARTS. 
MR. J. B. PAPWORTH. 

On Monday last, a silver inkstand was presented 
to this much respected individual and distinguished 
artist, to witness which many long years of esteem 
would have carried us, had we not, unfortunately, 
received notice of the meeting too late. We can 
only, therefore, say, that the ceremony was attend- 
ed with every feeling which could enhance its gra- 
tifications on all sides to the givers and the re- 
ceiver. The inscription read as follows: 








To Jonn Buonanottt Papworth, Esq., M.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect to H.M. the King of Wurtemburg, first Director of 
the Government-Schools of Design in England, &c. this 
Testimonial is presented by a few professional Friends, 
upon his retiring from practice, as a tribute of their re- 
spect and esteem, for his talents as a distinguished 
Architect and for his worth as a Man.—January 1847. 

Thos, Allason; Samuel Angell; Geo. Bailey ; Chas. Barry, 
R.A.; Thos. Bellamy; W. J. Booth; J. Burrell; 
Cantwell; C. R. Cockerell, R.A.; T. L. Donaldson; 
Charles Fowler; E. M. Foxhall; George Gutch; Geo. 
Gwilt; P. Hardwick, R.A.; J. D. Hopkins*; Joseph 
Kaye; H. E. Kendall; J. Lockyer; J. Lockyer, jun. ; 
Chas. Mayhew: W. A. Nieholson*; James Noble; W 
M. Nurse; Geo. Papworth*; W. F. Pocock; John 
Shaw; J. Stokes*; William Tite; James Thomson ;* 
Samuel West.* 

A long career of talent, usefulness, and exem- 
plary conduct in every relation of life—an honour 
to the arts he practised and adorned; and as a 
member of society entitled to the respect and warm 
regard of all who knew him within that kindly 
circle—we cannot but congratulate Mr. Papworth 
on‘ this gratifyig tribute to merits, which havewon 
for him the high opinions of eminent contempo- 
raries, pupils, and other admirers, testified by so 
appropriate a gift. As an heirloom, it may justly 
be valued by his descendants, among whom are 
individuals already distinguished in pursuits simi- 
lar to those of their father. 

Since writing this, a friend, who was present, has 
kindly communicated to us the following particu- 
lars: 

The inkstand was presented by Mr. Cockerell, 
R.A., to Mr. Papworth, on his 72d birth-day, with 
a speech, in which he mentioned that he had been 
urged by the committee to do so; as it was felt 
that he would naturally feel more pleased with it 
as being delivered by the hands of the Professor of 
Architecture in the Royal Academy, and conse- 
quently the first architect of her Majesty, and os- 
tensibly of the highest position in the profession. 
He adverted to the following reasons, as_ those 
which prompted the testimonial: viz. 1. Mr. Pap- 
worth’s defence of his pursuit as a fine art in evil 
times, when there was no architect to be found to 
sustain the reputation of his profession in England 
(after the death of Sir Wm. Chambers). 2. Mr. 
Papworth’s reputation, in consequence of the use 
of his pen and pencil from that time, in a practice 
of nearly fifty-five years at home and abroad; for 
extreme delicacy and purity of taste, in elegant and 
fanciful, as well as for severer and classic designs, 
both for works of all kinds of civil architecture and 
for the interior decoration of those edifices. 3. To 
the changes of taste in the various departments of 
manufactured art, which had all benefited in turns 
by Mr. Papworth’s employment of them from his 
own designs (especially furniture), which Mr. Cock- 
erell was pleased to say had been, no less than his 
greater works, begged, borrowed, and stolen in all 
directions. 4. To his zeal in promoting the for- 
mation of the School of Design; to his example in 
forwarding the union of the art of landscape-gar- 
dening with that of architecture; and to his 
works on that subject, and on the dry rot, in 
which matters all who could justly call them- 
selves architects now took deep interest. 5. 
To the high reputation acquired and retained 
by him for unflinching integrity, maintained by 
him in a profession the most of all exposed to im- 
proper influences, and to the rapid acquisition of 
wealth by dishonest means. 6. To the gratifica- 
tion the subscribers felt in offering such a testimo- 
nial, which could only be equalled by the satisfac- 
tion Mr. Papworth must feel in having done his 
duty as a good citizen by bringing up two sons of 
promise to equal their father in his own profession ; 
and his receiving, on retiring from active life, such 
a proof, although small, of the esteem of those 
men, who, of all the world, were best fitted to be 
judges of his merits and his worth. 

To this address Mr. Papworth made a touching 
reply, to the effect that this honourable and hon- 
oured memorial was accepted as a matter which 
had been all his life his ambition, without which 


* Pupils of J. B. Papworth, Esq. 








his solitude in the country would be miserable, 
Exhausted with the efforts of a most active and 
anxious life, and nearly blind, he felt he was not 
likely to live long enough to forget that his friends 
had judged him as kindly and as justly as he had 
endeavoured to desire. 

_ Nearly exhausted, he was only able shortly to 
thank Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Donaldson the proposer 
of the present, and the gentlemen present who 
attended at so inconvenient a time. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
. Paris, January 26th, 1847, 

I trust you will rest content this week with some 
news, of little importance perhaps in themselves, 
but the want of which would be felt in this weekly 
chronicle of our Parisian literature, which I have 
undertaken to supply for your journal. 

I have spoken to you so often ofthe travels of 
M. Alexandre Dumas, that I may now mention his 
return, which has been proclaimed to his enchanted 
fellow-citizens by lawsuits without end, and with 
more or less of notoriety about them, to which his 
illustrious name is appended. The most curious 
of these are those prosecutions undertaken against 
the novelist by a number of poor devils to whom 
he had promised—for a consideration—employ- 
ment in the new Théatre Historique, which was, 
or rather appeared to be, his exclusive property. 
Now it so happens, that M. Alex. Dumas lost no 
time in selling his rights over the said theatre to 
speculators whom he did not bind in the same en- 
gagements which he had contracted with these fu- 
ture managers, box-keepers, &c. &c., who fondly 
imagined they had secured these important func- 
tions. Hence a number ef claims and complaints 
upon which Dame Justice is called to decide, and 
which throw some light, after a disastrous fashion, 
upon the financial operations of our splendacious 
Monte-Christo. 

The liquidation of the journal /’ Epoque has also 
given birth to revelations full of piquancy. In the 
present instance a few duped shareholders sue 
MM. Solar, Granier de Cassagnac, and Bohain. 
These poor swains allege facts which are really curi- 
ous. The Epoque used pompously to announce to 
its subscribers that its daily publication amounted 
to 21,000 numbers. The assertion was in perfect 
accordance with truth; the only singularity was, 
that the number of subscribers amounted to 10,000, 
and each day the clever managers of this paper 
were wont to stow away in their cellars and gran- 
aries some 11,000 stamped copies—stamped at the 
expense of the shareholders— which they would 
subsequently sell, under the denomination of waste- 
paper, at the rate of about 25 centimes the kilo- 
gramme—23d. for 2 lbs. In this manceuvre lay the 
secret of the enormous sale, the truth of which the 
public were called upon to test at the Stamp Office, 
aud which was to serve as a data for the advertise- 
ment mart, 

_ Another fact has been elicited by the discus- 
sion on the charge of swindling brought against 
the ministerial scribblers of the Epoque; which is, 
that the privilege of establishing a third lyrical 
theatre was conceded by M. Duchitel to one of 
them, M. Granier de Cassagnac; and that this 
privilege was immediately sold by him for 100,000f. 
This would not, however, deter M. Duchatel, if he 
were reproached in the House with apportioning 
the public funds to the purchase of a venal press, 
by means of direct or concealed subventions, from 
solemnly protesting against such calumnies. And 
he would find amongst the deputies of the Con- 
servative majority a sufficient number of adherents 
to establish, legislatively, that the minister had 
spoken the truth. Pray let it be admitted, that 
constitutional government is, at times, a rare farce. 

Nevertheless, all forms of government have their 
weak point. I desire no better proof than the letter 
written by M. de Chateaubriand, published by the 
Débats a few days back. This old defender of 
legitimacy admits, that while the dogma of le- 
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gitimacy, the principle of divine right, still ap- 
pears to him the best social guarantee, yet a bitter 
disappointment is often felt in approaching men 
who, in right of this dogma, represent on earth the 
sovereign authority of the Creator. According to 
M. de Chateaubriand, who knows better than any 
one what to think upon this head, kings are sel- 
dom worthy of the sacrifices made to royalty. In 
this same letter, the author of the Martyrs bears, 
in reference to himself, this unsuspicious testi- 
mony, that bis faculties have not been weakened 
by age, and that his intellect is as fresh, as vigor- 
ous as ever. We have enough here to feel reas- 
sured upon this point. 

The first volume of the Histoire de la Révo- 
lution Frangaise has just been published by M. 
Louis Blanc. I told you on a former occasion the 
origin of the speculation to which we are indebted 
for this great work, which, according to all appear- 
ance, will nowise deteriorate the reputation of M. 
Thiers, nor the esteem in which is held, by all per- 
sons of taste, the excellent epitome of M. Mingoret. 
What I have read of the first volume is stamped 
by excessive pretension. The author attaches to 
his personal importance a most paramount and 
disproportionate weight; and his efforts to trace 
back the original causes of the Revolution, far from 
elucidating the mysterious connexion between his- 
torical facts, seem still more to thicken the pro- 
blematical obscurity in which this providential work 
envelopes itself. 

The judgments enounced by M. Louis Blanc, by 
dint of efforts to be new and unexpected, lose a 
great deal in point of truth and justice. Thus in 
the chapter devoted to Voltaire, he declares that 
this great writer was “ l’hamme de la Bourgeoisie, et 
de la Bourgeoisie seulement; and that he “ n’aima 
point assez le peuple.’’ Now, toa certainty, if Vol- 
taire was no friend to the people, he was no greater 
friend to the middle classes. And then again, see 

what confusion is here made by the writer between 
Voltaire as a man and Voltaire as a philosopher. 
The man Voltaire, as Thomas Carlyle would say, 
was an aristocratic Epicurean, loving above all the 
elegant luxuries of life— select supper-parties, 
drawing-room wit, and the lovely duchesses whose 
sensitiveness his madrigals were wont to excite. 
The man Voltaire would have felt more at ease 
in the boudoir of Madame de Pompadour, than 
in the Convention Nationale. The man Voltaire 
would have felt fear, and a good deal of fear 
too, had these very men, whose enfranchisement 
he advocated, sought him at Ferney for the pur- 
pose of awarding to hima civic crown. But the 
philosopher Voltaire was a quite different man. 
He flinched not before the consequences of any one 
principle he laid down, and his philanthropy was 
as sincere, as ardent, as that of any radical to 
whose school M. L. Blanc belongs. I have not, 
accordingly, been able to read with grave compo- 
sure the development given by the democratic 
historian to this truth so boldly asserted, that 
“Voltaire n'aima point assez le peuple ;’’ and that 
his pity for the sufferings of the unfortunate 
labouring population, mixed up with haughtiness 
and contempt, sprung from no democratic feel- 
ing. A more just appreciation is to be noticed 
where M. Blanc shews how Voltaire, labouring to 
demonstrate that philosophers were the natural 
allies of kings—this may well pass for a diplomatic 
gem—took care to separate the cause of the clergy 
from the cause of kings. Like Luther, like Cal- 
vin, Voltaire preached at the same time revolt 
against spiritual authority and submission to tem- 
poral power. A leveller in religion, he affected 
the reverse’ in politics. But was this his real 
meaning? Can we believe that during his long 
career he would so bounteously diffuse the germs of 
political renovation, without believing them to be 
either necessary or possible  M. Louis Blanc be- 
lieves this; as for us, we cannot consider Voltaire 
80 simple, so unsophisticated, so little aware of 
the bearing of his works, and concocting revolu- 
tions in the most unsuspecting manner, like the 





Bourgeois Gentilhomme, “ Sans le vouloir et sans le 
savoir.” 

As we are upon the subject of Revolutions, I may 
seize the opportunity and talk to you about the 
last historical and military piece presented to us 
by the Cirque Olympique. This will be the last, 
for this house will soon become, thanks to the pri- 
vilege I have alluded to, a third lyrical theatre. It 
has closed its warlike career in a worthy manner, 
by exhibiting to us the French revolution, not the 
revolution of ds and noyades, but in the 
midst of her glory, on the battle-field with her 
heroes around her. The Cirque has given us a 
truly splendid spectacle: the defiles of the Ar- 
gonne, the siege of Lille, the Texel fleet captured by 
our cavaliers, the funeral of Marceau, the battle of 
Zurich, &c. &c. You may picture to yourself the 
brilliant and deafening panorama. 

A young composer, M. Boisselet, after ten years 
of unceasing efforts, has at last succeeded in pro- 
ducing, at the Opéra Comique, a three-act opera, 
Ne touchez pas & la Reine, which has obtained a 
most decided success. The libretto is by MM. 
Scribe and Vaez. Together with much wit in the 
details, we remarked some absurd improbabili- 
ties in it: this is generally the case with all comic 
operas, especially when M. Scribe has had a hand 
in them. The theatre of the Porte St. Martin has 
revived the Lucrece Borgia of M. Victor Hugo. 
This dishevelled, violent, and monstrous drama, 
which seems as if written under the influence of 
an evil dream, obtained formerly a success due 
to terror. But in these days such triumphs are 
out of date, and we may have felt convinced of this 
on witnessing the profound indifference with which 
the public hailed the revival of the pretended mas- 
ter-piece. 

Mdme. Ancelot has produced at the Odéon a 
frigid sort of comedy, Une année & Paris, which 
would have passed unnoticed were it not for a most 
singular letter which she has written on the sub- 
ject to M. Janin, whose criticisms she dreaded. M. 
J.Janin, putting aside the considerations suggested 
by propriety which imperatively forbade him to 
publish a letter intended for him alone, inserted 
the whole of it in his feuilleton of Monday. This 
little piece of scandal has been a source of amuse- 
ment to common minds, and has taught us the 
hazard we run in trusting to the discretion of 
certain people. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE KARAITES. 
Ir is possible that some of our readers may not 
know who and what the Karaites are. To such 
the following very clear and intelligible account of 
that Hebrew sect, distinguishing it from Rabbinism 
and Chassidism, may be acceptable. It is taken 
from the last number of the Jewish Chronicle; and 
we only trust the acute reader will not call upon us 
to explain exactly what it means; for “ Karaism 
does by no means consist in a mere protestation or 
denial of tradition, or a reformation or change of 
the synagogue, or a re-action or return to Mo- 
saicism, or a controversy against hierarchical 
abuses; it rather contains all those ideas jointly; 
it is a positive but one-sided system, reared from 


Judaism, which, in the progress of its historical | 


development, followed a peculiar direction, gra- 
dually assuming more and more self-existence. 
Developing its germs from an early perivd, and 
undoubtedly influenced by outward incidents, Ka- 
raiam assumed a peculiar form more inwardly pro- 
gressing, and whose characteristic is, that it does 
not shoot up luxuriantly, but rather is fixed to the 
stem and root, where it partly decays, but is less 
exposed to be shaken by tempests. Karaism mani- 
fests itself as a purposed stand-still at certain posi- 
tive points, which are particularly the sacred 
Scriptures and the customs founded on the spirit 
they exhale, as an anxious apprehension of every 
influence leading away from those points; and it 
unfolds a rigorousness and legality more juridical 


than theological, an implacable enmity to symbol- 
ism, a certain severity toward all human weakness, 
an aversion to all ranges of imagination, a stoic 
firmness in morals, a trust in virtuous conduct, 
elevated beyond all worldly interests, and with all 
that an humble self-denial, extirpating even a 
noble pride.” 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
THE “SPREAD” OF KNOWLEDGE. 
(Tue annexed letter, of the authenticity of which 
we can express no doubt, will speak for itself.] 
Sir,—In a recent Literary Gazetie you expressed 
much disapprobation of several new methods of 
conveying instruction to the humbler classes of 
society ; a degree of intolerance which, I trust, no 
liberal periodical will imitate, and which ought to 
exclude you from those circles where the happiness 
of the many is dear. Mr. Pope has said, 
‘ The noblest study of mankind is man ;” 


by which, as I understand it, he means woman also. 
Now, sir, what objection can you allege to persons 
in my condition of life ; I am an apprentice of four 
years’ standing to a currier and leather-seller in 
Bermondsey; what objection, I repeat, can you 
have to our enjoying the recreation, and acquiring 
the intelligence, furnished by such places of public 
resort as the Poses Plastiques? Why should not 
we be taught to estimate the beauties of form, and 
the graces of attitude, far more efficiently in 
living subjects chastely selected for the purpose, 
than in the works of painters or sculptors, copied, 
and too often very badly copied, from these or 
worse models? The improvement made in me, 
and several of my companions, by attending these 
exhibitions, is of the most gratifying description. 
Our ignorance has been completely dispelled ; 
and, for myself, I have become as perfect a judge 
of female skins as of peltry. I know . . . (a 
passage omitted by the Editor). a fact, we 
are quite different beings — connoisseurs. The 
other night, for instance, we went, that is to 
say Bill, and Tom, and Me, from the Poses Plas- 
tiques to the Casino, heard some of the music, and 
entered with full spirit into the terpsichorean acti- 
vities of the Bal Paré, where waltzing and polka 
reigned con furore. Why, sir, last winter, at the 
Bermondsey hops, we could hardly tell whether the 
young ladies we were dancing with were well shaped 
or crooked ; but now we beheld their motions, and 
we handled so much of their persons in the course 
of these interesting exercises of the entente cordiale, 
that we could discourse to each other of their pro- 
bable proportions with almost a certainty of being 
tight. And we chose our partners accordingly; 
and how flattered they were when we told them the 
reasons why, and how pleased when we communi- 
cated our general ideas to them! With such topics 
for lively conversation, there was an end to all the 
usual dullness and ennui of the ball-room. We 
whispered, and blushed, and glided—now and then 
posé plastiqually—and nature prevailed over all 
| the stupid conventionalities of unenlightened arti- 
| Sein! manners. The mind is opened, the soul is 
| expanded, sentiments and sympathies the most 
| vivid are generated. In short, it is quite another 
sort of enjoyment from what it was last season. 
No comparison ! 

It is odd that any body should oppose themselves 
to such development of intellect and progress ; but 
so strong are the prejudices of some folks, that 
our governor, like a stupid old tanner as he is, 
pits himself against this movement on behalf of 
Young England and the rising generation. It 
was only last Sunday night, when Bill and Me, 
| to gratify the curiosity of Polly and Jane, our 
; house and kitchen-maids, who had heard us talk- 
| ing about it, were trying to set them in a Pose, 

as Venus and one Grace, with Bill Adonis (in the 








next group I was to be Mars, and Bill Vulcan). [ 
say, it was only last Sunday night, when we were 
busy a-doing this, that who should pop in but the 
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governor! And he flew in such a passion: only 
think of him kicking Vulcan out of the doors, 
tumbling him over the steps, shouting up stairs 
after me, and threatening I know not what, for I 
had bolted off to bed in my attic, and bolted myself 
in; and giving Polly and Jane warning, that if he 
caught them at such jade tricks again he would bun- 
dle them both neck and crop intothe street! The 
ignoramus! But this comes of reading your paper, 
as I saw it lying in his little back parlour, with all 
its scientific and literary trash ; for none of the 
other clever and satirical periodicals have ventured 
to say a word against these innocent and instruc- 
tive amusements. How he did rate and bother 
me next morning; and asked me why I did not 
take my sister Margaret to the exhibitions; but I 
would not answer him ; only that I wished my time 
was out! being neither his nor your obedient ser- 
vant, Joseru HipE. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE POETICAL AND THE PRACTICAL. 


SPIRIT versus MATTER. 


MELTED emeralds and rubies richer tints may ne’er effuse 
Than the Light which paints the rainbow, lends the West 
its brilliant hues; 5 
Yet that light which meets the Morning, scattering jewels 

on her way, : 
Bounteous as an Eastern Princess, is the light of coming 


ay! 

So with Poetry, though gleaming with Imagination’s fire, 

’Mid the heaven of Invention seeking ever to aspire! 

Yet accordant to all natures, poetry her gifts can wreathe, 

Lending sweetness, grace, and feeling, like the common 
air we breathe. 

As Eternity’s before us, and within us, and behind, 

So is Poetry pervading the external sphere of Mind, 

Se is Poetry refining earthly love by heavenly laws, 

Foremost in the cause of Freedom, foremost in the Peo- 
ple’s cause! 

And the people were ungrateful could they now forget the 


od 
Which the Poets fought and won them, when more fear’d 
than understood. : 
Wise to calculation only is the Age in which we live, 
Ever honouring the most highly those who have the most 


to give! 
Feelings which have ne’er extended from the narrow space 


of self, 

Merging holier, loftier objects in an atmosphere of pelf! 

Shame upon this Mammon-worship! Shame upon this 
lucre-love! 

Life adorers of mere matter, sceptics to the life above! 

Come, I’m counsel for the Poets; enter ye the Court of 


‘ame : 

Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden; answer each one 
to your name; 

Ye, that with unfailing genius bade humanity advance, 

With ae in your voices, and with empire in your 
glance ; 

Ye, that with heroic daring sought the people in distress, 

Seeking to o’erbridge the chasm ‘tween their hope and 
their success. 

Humanism more expansive, ’twas for this your genius 
strove, 

Equal justice for the lowest, equal laws, and federal love! 

Shout we for the sensual only ? still the practical applaud ? 

There is something more than Matter which the mind of 

.  ™an should laud, 

Something more than sordid fortune, something more for 
souls to crave, 

Than a gaudy monet passing from a banquet to a grave. 

As the Sun, so Education yields the globe its partial light ; 

Half the world exults in brightness, whilst the rest is 
plunged in night. 

Talk of Stephenson and Railways? of the Miracles of 


eam 
Lauding high those vapour-pinions swifter than the solar 


am 

Lduding high and vaunting loudly Powers connecting 
clime with clime, 

Narrowing space, and farextending the capacities of Time ? 

Prate of Stephenson and Shakespeare—grant the first the 
loftier dower? 

For his wonder working carriage speeds to Leeds within 
the hour! 

Shame upon this Mammoneworship! Shame upon this 
lucre-love ! 

Life adorers of mere matter, Sceptics to the life above: 

Open ye the play of Hamlet—and a breath of Shake- 
speare’s power 

Speeds ye to the gates of Denmark in the fraction of an 


our. 
Steam ’gainst Soul? What, match a vapout against a 
meteor of the night? 
sr ~ a mole, a tortoise, to the old Shakespearian 
t. 
Meteor-rushing would ye travel? travel, then, on Shake- 


On the byrie or Heroie~gn the Broad or Narrow guege! 





Prate of Lines from York to London, or from London 
cross the Tweed? 

Shakespeare’s lines are universal: judge ye for yourselves, 
and read. 

Not its length but its duration is the glory of a line ; 

Shakespeare’s will endure for ever—lines eternal, lines 


vine. 
Oh, yon = not know the Poet—cannot comprehend his 
skill— - 


Cannot span the soul which travels all Creation at its will! 

Oh, you do not know the Poet, or you never would com- 
pare 

Any genius in creation with a genius so rare! 

Shame upon this Mammon-worship! Shame upon this 

. lucre-love ! 

Life adorers of mere matter, Sceptics to the life above. 

Ifour —e were first in Heaven, for our three score years 
and ten 

Afterwards, to earth translated, find eternal life with men. 

I might marvel less at wisdom which prefers this soulless 


ust, 
I might sorrow less at worship signalising worldly dust ; 
But for beings born to wither in some few brief years 
_ from earth, 
Clinging with a childish passion unto toys of little worth ; 
Three score years for Pomp to glitter—three score years 
for Wealth to glare; 
Then—Eternity in heaven: what can Wealth avail ye there? 
Then Eternity in heaven, like a whisper is it heard ; 
Oh, that oe thrills—appals me—as were thunder in 
each word. 
Out upon this rage for riches, striving up and strutting bold, 
Out upon the craft which teaches scorn of every thing but 


gold: 
Out upon the slavish minions, vain disciples of a creed 
Which believes in God, yet never acts as ifit thus believed: 
’Tis the vassalage of Reason to an artificial sway, 
Govern’d by a false convention—modes and fashions of a 


ay: 

‘Tis the vassalage of spirit to an arbitrary tone. 

Granting to a mean usurper its hereditary throne. 

Gold is God—the very letters, Mammon, aid thee, as thou 


bidd’st : 

GOLD is GOD!—thou sayest truly—GOD, with L seen in 
the midst. 

If still worshippers of Matter, Watt your deity may be; 

True believers in the Spirit find still mightier gods than he. 

If still ——o- of Matter, Stephenson your vows may 
claim; 

Spirit bends to other altars, bright with spiritual fame. 

Spirit from the mystic future lifts the veil with radiant 


and, 

Still ‘* Excelsior!” exclaiming, seeking still the Better 
and. 

If this Life, this World, were final, and no other Life be- 


yond, 

I could clasp the Poet’s fictions with a reverence as fond! 
What PR, e without Affection? ’tis existence without 

ight,— 

*Tis a quarantine eternal, with the wished-for land in sight! 
Long as infancy is blissful to the mother’s flowing breast, 
Long as Love creates a heaven Poets only have exprest, 
Long asin the kindred circle friendship and devotion reign, 
Will the Poet be remembered—will be loved the Minstrel’s 


n: 

Thought and feeling still enlarging, still revealing higher 
2 ange : 

Wreathing with eternal beauty life’s most spiritual hours, 

High revealments and attainments—which, whatever path 
we've trod, 

Are the angels that from darkness eall us to the light of 
God CuaRLes SWAIN. 


—_—— a 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—On Thursday, Mr. Travers, after 
a few years spent. in Italy, re-appeared here as 
erdinand in izetti’s opera of the Favourite. 
His voice is as it was, only more cultivated, an 
exceedingly sweet tenor; and we can conceive 
nothing likely to be more popular than his singing 
in ballad melodies. It is no small compliment to 
say that he reminds us of Mario. We do not 
think his powers will be found equal to long operas. 
Miss Romer and Stretton were all that could be 
wished, and the evening’s entertainment altogether 
very pleasing, notwithstanding a severe cold af- 
fected the voice of Mr. Horncastle. 

Lyceum.—Novelties begin to supersede some of 
the holiday performances, and on Tuesday this 
ever actively-managed theatre produced an Indian 
piece, called The Wigwam. It bears some resem- 
blance to the class of Inkle and Yarico, of which 
Liston’s comic appearance among the mandingos 
at the Haymarket was an offshoot, still more like 
the present composition of Mr. Shirley Brooks : 


‘* By trade I am a turner, and Mug it is my name, 

To buy a lot of ivory, to Africa I came. 

I met a trading blackamore, a woolly old humbug, 

Who coaxed me up his land, and made a slave of Mr. Mug.” 


So in this grotesque affair, a cockney grocer gets 
among the North-American Indians, whither also 








come a younger adventurer sent to seek him, and 
also his scolding wife and the sweetheart of the 
latter gentleman. The Indians are made highly 
amusing, principally through Downy Beaver, Mr. 
Bender ; Monkey’s Uncle, Mr. Oxberry; and the 
Great Chief, Mr. F. Mathews; and Miss Mary 
Keeley a sweet little Red-amore with asong. The 
other parts are very smartly and effectively per- 
formed. Then on Thursday night we had £500 
Reward. Here Wigan, bent upon expatriation in 
a fit of di ate r » consequent upon 
some love passages, is treacherously advised by a 
a friend and rival to assume the name of Dick 
Turpin, which will procure for him a free passage. 
True enough £500 Reward is offered for the cele- 
brated robber. The unconscious lover falls into 
the snare; but escaping arrest, is captured by 
some banditti, who, marvelling at their good luck, 
by common consent elect him chief of the band. 
In this capacity he saves the lives and fortunes of 
his innamorata and her father. What follows? Why, 
of course, treachery is disclosed, the villain is 
packed off instanter, and the genuine lover....a 
little stretch of imagination may supply the satisfac- 
tory consummation which concludes the piece. It 
is fairly written, and Wigan acted remarkably well. 
Princess’s.— Schovlboy Frolics, an entertaining 
farce, has been performed with success during the 
past week; and on Thursday another novelty was 
produced, called the King of the Brigands, but it 
did not achieve a very brilliant reception. 








VARIETIES. 

The Marquis of Northampton, as President of the 
Royal Society, has issued cards for four of those 
soirées which have during several years been so 
gratifying to the literary and scientific world, and 
so well calculated to promote friendly intercourse 
among their votaries and progress in their pur- 
suits. The appointed evenings are Saturdays the 
13th and 27th of February, and also the 13th and 
27th of March. 

Painless Operations in Surgery.—On Wednesday 
we availed ourselves of an opportunity to witness 
the application of this new and vastly important 
discovery in the practice of surgery, of infinitely 
more value to humanity than the finding of twenty 
planets, and were much gratified with the result. 
The operations were performed in a very rapid and 
skilful manner by Mr. Guthrie, jun., at the Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, within the walls of which our 
stay was less than forty minutes. Yet in that time 
three cases of cataract were successfully removed 
(without the use of ether), and a large tumour was 
removed from the neck of a middle-aged man with- 
out pain, after he was thrown into a state of insen- 
sibility by inhaling from Robinson’s apparatus. 
But the last case was one of still greater conse- 
quence, viz. the eradication of cancer from the 
right breast of a woman of about forty years of 
age, whilst utterly unconscious of suffering. The 
incision was fully three inches in length, and the 
disease large arid deeply seated; and yet the whole 
operation was effected, and the wound sewed up, 
without the slightest symptom of pain on the part 
of the patient. Her first exclamation was, to 
complain of cold; and she afterwards called, “ take 
it away,” alluding to the tube at her mouth, and 
the inconvenience of respiration, but never made 
the least reference to the terrible ordeal of the 
knife through which she was passing. At the 
conclusion, in answer to a question from Mr. 
Guthrie, sen. (who had previously assured her 
she would not feel any pain), she replied that 
she had experienced none whatever. To non- 
professional persons it is distressing to see such 
things done; but the reflection how much of human 
misery is thus alleviated comes as a consolation, and 
reconciles us to the appalling scene. The coolness 
and ability displayed by the operator were above 
all praise. 

The National Gallery was brought under the no- 
tice of the House of Commons on Tuesday, by 2 
motion of Mr. Hume's, for copies of the minutes 
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of the trustees during the years 1845 and 1846, and 
of the instructions to the keeper of the gallery re- 
specting the cleaning and arrangement of the pic- 
tures. Sir R. Peel seconded the motion, and pro- 
fessed the desire of the trustees to supply the fullest 
information; at the same time that he with perfect 
propriety called on members to suspend their judg- 
ment till the report was before them, in considera- 
tion of the high character and great artistic emi- 
nence of Mr. Eastlake. 

The New Planet.—We are glad to observe that 
Mr. Adams’ elaborate investigations relating to 
the New Planet have just been published as a sup- 
plement to the Nautical Almanack for 1851. To 
the scientific men of all nations, under whose eyes 
the dates and results will thus be brought, the judg- 
ment is now left whether, but for well-known un- 
fortunate circumstances, Mr. Adams’ researches 
would not have led to the actual discovery of the 
planet long prior to September 1846; and we look 
forward with perfect confidence to the opinion they 
will finally record in the history of astronomical 
discoveries. But that in the scene of his labours 
some special tribute should be paid to Mr. Adams’ 
merits we have always thought; and therefore we 
have great pleasure in announcing that the Master 
and Fellows of St. John’s College are taking steps 
to establish a valuable mathematical prize, to be 
connected with Mr. Adams’ name, and to be a last- 
ing testimony of respect for one who, in the words of 
Prof. Challis’ reports, ‘‘ by his talents and labours 
has done honour to the university, and maintained 
the scientific reputation of the country.”—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

Mr, William Clowes, the eminent printer, whose 
extensive works are the object of great admiration 
to all who have seen them, and are visited among 
the sights of London by foreigners, died, at the age 
of 68, on Tuesday evening, after a short but severe 
illness. He was a worthy, liberal, and generous 
man, much esteemed by a wide circle of friends, 

comprehending many individuals distinguished in 
literature; and not only gratefully respected but 
beloved by the numerous establishment of which 
he was the considerate master. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES: 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Macaulay’s Lays, illustrated, icp. 4to, cloth, 2ls.; mor. 
2. 2s.—Practieal and Occasional Sermons, by B. W. Dis- 
ney, B.D., 8vo, 6s.—From Oxford to Rome, by a Com- 
panion Traveller, fep., 6s.—The Nursery Guide; or, In- 
fant’s Hymn-Book, by a Mother, 8vo, 1s. 6d.—The Book 
of Entertaining Knowledge, fep., 4s.—The Sanctuary and 
Oratory, by Rev. T, Milner, fep., 3.—The World and its 
Creator, by F. A. Head, fep. 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Parish Sermons, 
by Rey. H. Goodwin, l2mo, 6s —Elementary Treatise on 
Optics, by R. Potter, 8vo, 9s. 6d.—Aristotle’s Rhetoric, with 
Notes, new and Literal Translation, 12mo, 6s.—Truth and 
Falsehood : a Romance, by Elizabeth Thornton, 3 vols. 
/, lis. 6d.—A Discourse between Hampden and Crom- 
well, 4to, 83.—Potter’s Charnwocd Forest, 4ta, reduced to 
10s, 6d.—Works of President Edwards, Vols. V. and. VI. 
$vo, 1”, 8s.—The Forgiveness of Sin, by Rev. T. East, 
12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Jackson’s Knitting, Netting, and Crochet. 
fep. 5s.—Prince’s Hours with the Muses, 4th edit., 12mo, 
33.—Literary Characteristics af the Holy Scriptures, by 
J. M. M‘Culloch, D.D., 2d edit., fep. 2s. 6¢.—The Parlour 
Novelist, Vol. XIV., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s.—Temptation 
aud Atonement, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols., 1/. lls. 6d.—Vierys 
a-foot; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff, hy J 
B. Taylor, 2 vols., 7s.—Corner’s History of Rome. 13mo. 
4s. 6¢.—A Vindication of Protestant Principles. yo. 6s.— 
Ritual Anglo-Catholicism, by Rev. H. Baile. 8yo, 15: 
Illustrations of the Five Books-ef Moser, by Rev. J. H 
Caunter, B.D., 2d edit., 2 vols. post 8v pa inental 
ee by - E. Reade, 
Jaglishwoman’s Family Library, Vol. VII.. 5s.—Savory’ 
— endium of Domestic Medicine, 3d edit a pean lid 
~— y (Dr.), on eer 2d edit., 8vo, 9s.—Mores Ca- 
ere} or, Ages of Faith, Vol. II., royal 8vo, 12. 6s.— 
7 y essons in French Conversation, by a French Teacher, 
?mo, 2s.—The Counting-House Assistant, by B. F. Fos- 
+ post 8vo, 5s.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XVIL., 4s. 6d. 
7 ose’s (H. J.) Duties of the Clergy, 8vo, 4th edit., 9s.— 
Jor Books of Facts, 1847, 12mo, 5s.—European Library, 
wee es 3s. 6d.—Baptism, Confirmation, and Com- 
. union, by M. P. Clerk, M.A., 3s. 6d.—Whittaker’s Popu- 
~* Library : Keightly’s India, Part IT., 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
a ¥ N iebelungen Treasure: a Tragedy, by Ernest Rau- 
- »12mo, 3s, Gd.—The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
“aun, by J. J. Audubon, ol. I., imp. 8vo, li. lls. 6d. 
—Bohn’s Library + Cox’s House of Austria, Vol. 1., 3s. 6d. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS: 
NOW READY. 


1. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 


SIDMOUTH. By the DEAN of NORWICH. Portraits. 
3 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


2. 


* FAVORITE HAUNTS and RURAL STU- 
DIES. By EDWARD JESSE. Woodcuts, Post 8yo, 12s. 


3. 


The SIEGES of VIENNA by the TURKS. 
Translated from the German, by the Earl of ELLESMERE. 
With a Plan. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


4, 


By Sir FRANCIS B. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


The EMIGRANT. 
HEAD, Bart. Fifth Edition. 


5 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN 
ART. By LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d, 


6 


The LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. 
Second Series, By LORD CAMPBELL, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


7 


The THREE REFORMATIONS — LUTHE- 
RAN, ROMAN, andANGLICAN. By W.F.HOOK, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. Second Edition. 8vo, 3s. 


8. 


A HISTORY of GERMANY. From the In- 
vasion by Marius, to the Battle of Leipsic, in 1813. For the 
Use of Young Persons. With Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


9 


STORIES for CHILDREN; selected from the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. l4th Edition, illustrated with 
24 Woodcuts, Square 16mo, 5s. 


10. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for CHILD- 
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| 
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REN. By the Author of “Stories for Children.” Fourth 
Edition. 18mo, 1s. 6d, 


11, 
THE CHARMED ROE; or, the Little Brother 


and Sister. By OTTOSPECKTER. With,12 Illustrations. 
16mo, 5s, 


12, 


THE FAIRY RING. Now first rendered from 


the German, by J. E. TAYLOR. Illustrated by RICHARD 
DOYLE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


13. 


The JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRA- 
PHICAL SOCIETY. Vol. XVI., Part II, With Maps. 
VO, vs. 


14, 


GATHERINGS from SPAIN. By RICHARD 
FORD, Author of the ‘“‘ Handbook of Spain.” Post 8vo, 5s. 


15. 
CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES WATT, on 


the COMPOSITION of WATER. By J. P. MUIRHEAD, 
F.R.S.E, With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


16. 


The PROGRESS of the NATION in its Social 
and Economical Relations. By G. R. PORTER. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 24s. 

17. 


HAWKSTONE;; a Tale of and for England in 
the Year 18i—. Third Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 


Jouy Munnay, Albengatie Street, 





CLASSICAL WORKS 
By THE REV. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


’ 


a 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK 


ACCIDENCE. With easy Exercisesand Vocabulary. Third Edition, 5s, 6d. 
II, 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition, 5s. 6d. This Work, which is 
nearly on Ollendorff’s Plan, consists of a Greek Syntax founded on Butt- 
mann’s, and easy Sentences to be translated into Greek, after given Exam: 
ples, and with given Words, 

A Sgconp Part is in preparation. 


Ill. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Seventh Edition, 6s. 6d. This Work, like the 
foregoing, is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. 
It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book; and consi- 
derable attention has been paid to the subject of a This and 
the preceding Work ate now used at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Iv. 
A SECOND PART of the above Work, con- 


taining the Docrnixe of the Latin Parricizs, With Vocabulary and 
an Antibarbarus, 8vo, Second Edition, 5s. 


v. 
LONGER EXERCISES: being Part I. of a 


Companion to the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.” 
8vo, 4¢. vi 


ELLISIAN EXERCISES; adapted to the 


Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.” 33. 6d. | Ready. 
Vil. 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fifth 


Edition, 3s. The —— of this Work (which is founded on the_princi- 
ples of imitation and went repetition) is to enable the pupil to do exer- 
cises from the first day of his ss his Accidence. It is recommend: 
by the Oxford Diocesan Board ot Education as a useful work for Middle 
or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the National Society's Training 
College at Chelsea. on 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
eg Intended as a Szqusgt to Henry's First Latin Book. Third 
ae Ix. 


A FIRST VERSE BOOK. 
easy Introduction to the Latin and F 
Second Edition, 2s 


Intended as an 
In 12mo. 





x. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


VERSE CUMPOSITION. Contents: 1. “ Ideas” for Hexameter and Ele- 


lac Verses. % Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 
¢ Appendix of Poctical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. In 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6a 6d. 
XI. 
ECLOGH OVIDIAN; with English Notes, 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. This Work is from the Fifth Part of the 
inslecKion h” 


buch” of Professors Jacobs and Doring, which has 
an immense circulation on the Continent and in America. 


&e. 
oL 





XI. 
VIRGILII OPERA, Vol. II. (En. 1-6.) Addita 
‘i d fonibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wagneri, For- 


In Bvo0y 12s. 





est ex A 
bigeri, aliorum excerpta. 
XU. 7 
ECLOGZ HORATIANZ. Pars I. (Carmina) 


5s. Pars 11. (Sermones) 5s. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Ad- 
notationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. 


XIV, 


“HISTORIA ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Nope Geographical List, ee Third Baition, 4a. 
XV. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Critical 
Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. The 
SuSE Practical Introduction,” “Second Raition. "in l2mo, 4. 

XVI. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN, From the German of Grorzrenp, with Notes and Excursuses. 
Second Edition. In 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


XVII, 
DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of LATIN 


SYNONYMES, Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. In vo, 
Te. 6d. 


XVIII, 
ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et POPU- 


RUM, imprimis Romanorum, confecti & C. T. ZUMPTIO. Librum 
utilissimum ad Editionem alteram ab ipso Zumptio auctam et emendatam 
typis describendum curavit T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. In 12mo, 5s. 

XIX. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
4 S; bei Practical Introduction to English Prose Com ition. 
Thira & SE Re Sh enlarged, with the addition ofa Syntax aed ners 
cises, 4s. 6d. 


xx, 
The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on the Plan of 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 5¢. 6d: 
Cae ee 
Rivingtens, ¥t, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterlee Place, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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COLD MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently invented 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843. 





The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal :— 


“‘ With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
‘‘ distinctly marked ; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
“ distinguished Artists, raze DrenTs HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have to request you 
** will announce this to Mr. Denr: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall shortly 
‘* write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success of the 
“‘ expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers.” 


It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in Italics with a single one. 

Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, “‘ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1¢.” 


“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométtres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
* efficacement a l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.’’ ¢ 

“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contri- 
“buted most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 


_— 


EDWARD J. DENT, 


82 STRAND, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Chronometer anv Watch=- Maker to the Queen and H.R.WH. Prince Albert, 


Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the above high Testimonial, that he has received the FIRST 
Premium Rewarp from the British Government for the unequalled performance of his: CHRONOMETER, which varied 
only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen years; during which period there were deposited, in 
competition, by different makers, nearly 5)0 Chronometers. 





E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his 
Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E, J. DENT the appointment 
and title of “ Chronometer Maker to H. I, M. the Emperor of Russia.” 


(A COPY). “ AsHBURNHAM House, 
“ SIR, “ 16th January, 1845. 

‘ E “ By an official letter dated 4%, of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, that 
His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, has 
deigned to gtant you the title of ‘‘ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 

“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my entire regard. 


“To Ms, Dent, “ Broynow.” 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 


The following outline of the arrangements for the season 1847 
js respectfully submitted to the Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and to 
the Public. if is presented with the confident hope that the successful 
exertions made to secure, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. a 
company still more worthy of the first théatre in Europe, and of its dis- 
tinguished patrons, will ensure the continuation of their support. 

Engagements for the Opera.—Madlle. Jenny Lind (her first appearance 
in this country) ; Mme. ar Ly 4 her firs 
at this theatre); Mdlle. Sanchioli, Mdlle. Fagiani, and Mme. Solari 
(their frat appearance in this country); the contralto, Mdlle. Vietti, 
and Mdlle. Daria Nascio (their first appearance in this country); and 
Mme. Castellan. Signor raschini, the great tenor of Italy (his first 
appearance in this country), and the favourite tenor, Signor Gardoni, 
now of the Italian Opera, Paris, having a withdrawn at a great pe- 
cuniary sacrifice from the Académie Royale de Musique (his first appear- 
ance in this country) ; Signor Superchi, the distinguished baritone (his 
first appearance in this country) ; Signor F. Lablache, Signor Borella 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROW 


SOAP, so long celet retains its superiority 





N WINDSOR | 


| ANTED, THIRTY UNMARRIED 

YOUNG MEN, to be received into the TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTION at the ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA, for the 
purpose of being EDUCATED and sent out as SCHOOLMASTERS to 
| different Regiments of Infantry and Cavalry. 





as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, p sing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 


The Candid must be not under 19 nor above 25 years of age, ot irre- 
¥ hable m: h good c and not under the standard 
military height. 

The literary q of C are, that they shall read 
fluently, write good hands, be conversant with the —— and practice 





lie dia 








Haworie’s Paxservarive Toorn-Powper, an effectual prep fot 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
diti is lingly ag bl the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. > 


Hewogta’s Mogiiixe is the most t 1 extract of oli 





be well grounded in sa and profane history, and have 
received in other respects a plain but liberal education. 
Such Cage as desire to share in the advantages thus offered will apply 
mally or by letter (under caver to the Right Hon. the Secretary at 
‘ar), to the Inspector General of Military Schools, War Office. 








agi sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pe 





» ce in this country); Signor Corelli, the celeb 
Lapoigos vag th Staudigl (hiv best Sacesonesh, aad Signor La- 
biache. In adaition to the above, arrangements are pending with 
Signor Coletti, of the Italian Opera at Paris. 

That great composer the Chevalier Meyerbeer has arranged to visit 
this country, to bring out the 


CAMP DE SILESIE, 
her of his admired chef-d’euvres; the principal parts iu the 
so oy do Silesia”? by Mdlle. Jenny Lind and Signor Fraschini. 

The celebrated Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy will likewise visit 
England, and produce an Opera expressly composed for her Majesty’s 
Theatre 5 the Libretto, founded on 

THE TEMPEST 
of Shakspeare, written by M. Scribe. 

Miranda, Mdlle. Jenny Lind; Ferdinand, Signor Gardoni; Caliban, 
Herr Staudigl; Prospero, Signor Lablache. 

It is likewise announced, with great satisfaction, that Signor Verdi, 
having recovered from his severe illness, has expressly composed for 
this theatre a new Opera, of which the plot is founded on the 


ROBBERS OF SCHILLER. 


Rossini’s Opera of 
ROBERT BRUCE, 
lately produced at the Académie Royale, has also been secured. 
esd Castellan, Sanchioll, fi gro; Signori Gardoni, 
Superchi, und Fraschini, will appear before Easter. 
Malle. Jenny Lind, whose engagement commences in March, and ex- 
tends until the end of the season, will appear immediately after Easter. 


Director of the music, and Conductor, M. Balfe. 

In addition to the above, xeveral Operas, new to this country, will 
be produced, and the répertoire will be selected from the chef-d’@uvres 
of Mozert, Cimarosa, Rossini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Bellini, &e. 

The strictest attention has been paid to all the details, so that an 
ensemble may be presented perfect in all its parts. 

A nomerous Orchestra, of the most distinguished talent and power, 
has been selected from some of the best orchestras of Europe, com- 
bined with former meritorious artistes of the establishment; amongst 
whom may be mentioned M. Tolbecque, leader ; M. Nadaud, leader of 
the ballet; M. Deloffre; Mr. Collins; M. Pluys, of the Conservatoire, 
Brussels; Mr. W. Watts; Mr. Pigott; M. Koessel, Ist basson, from 
Linz; M. Bahr, horn, from Linz; M. Marin, trombone, Royal Theatre, 
Brussels; M. Lavigne, oboe, from Vienna; the Chevalier Anglois, 

first contre-basso of the Royal Theatre in Turin ; Signor Piatti, lst 
violoncello, from Parma; Signor Templini, Ist basson, from Palermo; 
M. Bourgoin, violoncello, Académie Rovale, Paris; M. Pickart, contre- 
basso, Académie Royale, Paris; M » flute and picolo, of Paris ; 
M. Dell'uomo, clarionet, Conservatoire, Milan; M. Ista, timbalier, 
Opera Comique, Paris; M. Zeiss, trumpet, Professor of the Conserva- 
toire, Brussels; and other distinguished artistes, 

The Chorus has been chosen with the greatest care, from Italy, Ger- 
many, and England ; and will comprise upwards of 80 performers. 

Arrangements for the Ballet: Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle. Lucille 
Grahn, and Mdlle. Cerito; in addition to which an 








His i Liquid is a certai ific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is failing. 
Henpatr’s Cotp Caza oF Rosss, prepared in great perfection. 
Iuprovep Scovrixe Daops, for removing greasy spots from Silke. 


aaa Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. 
ttle. 





NFIRMARY for the RELIEF of the POOR 
afflicted with FISTULA and other DISEASES of the LOWER 
INTESTINE, Charterhouse-square. 


President.—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
Treasurer.—John Masterman, Esq., M.P. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, & Co. 
Honorary Physician.—Jobn James Furnival, Esq., M.D. 
Honorary Surgceon.—Frederick Salmon, Esq., F.R.S.L. 


This day is published, price 6d., A REPORT of the ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL of the AUXILIARY SOCIETY founded by the Relieved 
Patients, in aid of the above-named Parent Institution, beld on Wednes- 
day, July 22d, 1846. 

A perusal of this pamphlet is recommended to all who desire to pro- 
mote works of charity and L i , and more especially to the man 
who can personally sympathise with the feelings of the members of this 
Socicty. 








By order of the Committee, 
JAMES MILLER, Chairman, 
Sold by Jonathan Wacey, 29 Old Jewry, City, London, and may be 
had of any bookseller. 
pspia AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 17 Cornhill, London. 
Richard Hartley Kennedy, Esq., Chairman. — 
George William Anderson, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 
Select Lives, —including the Lives of Naval and Military Officers 
proceeding to or resident in India, or other parts of the World. 
INDIAN RATES OF PREMIUM MUCH LOWER THAN IN ANY 
EXISTING COMPANY. 
Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives. 
Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 





First Seven | Remainder 
“| Years, of Life. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


A2®t-UNION of LONDON. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 


Presipext~—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


The list for the current year is now open.. Subscribers will receive for 
each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtdning a work of art at the dis- 
tribution, a pair of prints, the “‘ Last Embrace,” and the “‘ Neapolitan Wed- 
ding,” engraved by Mr. Charles Rolls and Mr. F. A. Heath respectively, 
after T. Uwins, R.A., with a Set of Engravings in Outline, from seven 
the Cartoons submitted in competition for the Premium of £500 offered 
by the Society for an Historical Picture. 


GEORGE GODWIN 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


4 Trafalgar Square, January 1, 1847. 


’ t Honorary Secretaries. 





ANSERD KNOLLYS’ SOCIETY, for the 
PUBLICATION of the WORKS of EARLY ENGLISH and other 
BAPTIST AUTHORS. 


Subscription 10s. 6d. Yearly, due in advance on the lst January. 


Subscribers for 1847 are informed, that the first issue for the Year will 
be a LITERAL REPRINT of the FIRST EDITION of JOHN BUN- 
YAN’S celebrated Allegory, THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By the kind 
= the owner of the —— copy of the First Edition, the 

‘ouncil is enabled to present this literary curiosity to the Subscribers, 
There will be added, a collation of every ible Edition published in 
the Author's lifetime; a Reprint of the spurious Third Part; and a scarce 
unknown Tract, attributed to Bunyan; with a Bibliographical Notice ot 
the Work, and of Early English Allegories, by George Offor, Esq. 

The Works of Blackwood, John Canne, Roger Williams, or Collier, will 
follow, as circumstances will allow. 

The two volumes issued for the first Half-Guinea 
obtained for the present on the original terms. They 


1. “ TRACTS on LIBERTY of CONSCIENCE and PERSECUTION.” 
1614—1661. With an Historical Introduction by Edward Beau Under- 
hill. (530 pages.) 

2. RECORDS of the BROADMEAD CHURCH, from the Original MSS 
1640-1687. (624 pages.) ; 

Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Treasurer, Cares Jonns, 
Vassall Road, Kennington ; to the Honor: Secretaries, Dr. Davins, Step- 
ney College, London, and E. B. UnpgruiL1, Esq., Nailsworth ; or to 

Mr. GEORGE OFFOR, Jun., Secretary, 
Baptist Museum House, 33 Moorgate Street, London. 





Subscription may be 
are, 


Esq. 





&. 3. d. 
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< as 

been made with Mdile. Caroline Rosati (of La Scala, at Milan, and 

other great theatres of Italy), who will make her first appearance = 
; ; pe 


the first night of the season, in a new baile 





GEORGE N,. WRIGHT, M.A., Manager. 





t exp y P n 
arranged for her by M. Paul Taglioni; Mdlie. Wauthier, of La Scala, 
(her first appearance in this country); Mme. Petit Stephan; Mdlie. 
Honore; Mdlle. Elise Montfort; Mesdiies. Thevenot, Julien, La- 
moureux, Emile, Fanny Pascales, and Bertin; and Mdlle. Caroline 
Bancourt, of the Academie Royale, and La Scala, Milan (her first ap- 
pearance in this country). q of the h manner 
in which this eminent artiste was received last season, hopes are en- 
tertained that Mdlle. Taglioni may be induced to appear for a limited 
numer of performances. M. St. Leon; M. D'Or, of the Academie 
Royale, Paris (his first appearance in this country) ; M. Gosselin; M. 
Di Mattia; Sig. Venafra; M. Gouriet; M. Paul Taglioni ; and M. 
Perrot. 





Composer of the Ballet Music, Sig. Pugni; Principal Artist, Mr. 
Marshall. 

Maitres de Ballet: M. Paul Taelioni; M. Casati, of La Scala; and 
M. Perrot. Sous Maitre de Ballet, M. Gosselin. Regisseur de la 
Danse, M. Petit. 

Amongst the novelties of the Ballet D 
the opening of the theatre 

A NEW BALLET, 
by M. Paul Taglioni, in which Mdlle, Caroline Rosati will make her 
first appearance. 

An original grand Ballet will be p written ly for her 
Majesty’s Theatre, by the celebrated poet Henri Heine, on s subject 
aclected from the qld legends of Germany. 

A novel and poetical Ballet, for the subject of which the establish- 
ment is indebted to the Kindness of a noble and distinguished poetess, 


entitled 

EGERIA. 
, Various other novel Ballets and Divertissements are in more or less 
immediate preparation, in which Mdlle. Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle. Cerito, 
Malle. Lucile Grahn, and Maile. ‘Tagtioni will appear. 

The celebrated Pas de Quatre and Pas des Déeses will be revived ; 
and an entirely new Divertissement, introducing another Grand Pas by 
M. Perrot, which, uniting all the pecullar attractions of the Pas des 
Déeses and the Pas des Quatre, will present a novel feature of striking 
originality, and will combine the talent of all, to be entitled 


LA CONSTELLATION. 


The Subscription will consist of the same number of nights as last 
Season, 


a a 


will be p 





at 


d 





The theatre will open in the middle of February, when will be pro- 
dneed, “3 the first time at her Majesty’s Theatre, Donizetti’s admired 
era oO! 
LA FAVORITA, 


in which Signor Gardoni and Signor Superchi will make their first 
appearance in this country ; to conclude with an entirely 


NEW BALLET, 
by M. Paul Taglioni, in which Mdlle. Caroline Rosati will appear. 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 
g-celeb d h informs the public that this Beer, so 
strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the Trade, can 
only fe procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97 George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12 St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4 College-green, Dublin. 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 2/. per cent per annum on 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

Parties wishing to sccure the benefit of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 

When the Insurance is for life, only one half the Annual Premium 
need be paid for the first five years. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, where Prospectuses, &c. may be had. 





O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 

Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 

the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and 

Gentry that they continue to receive C: ments of Objects of Fine Arts, 

Baggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 

tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris, of M. M. 
Chenue, No. 28 Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 
years), Packer and Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the 
Musée Royale. 





¢ ° 
NCIENT TAPESTRY.—Two pieces, 11 feet 
i 9, and 9 feet square, in an excellent state of preservation, and 
of v tas Neediework.” T a h Scripture: ** Elijah sleeping 
under the Juniper Tree,” and “ Elijah talking with the Woman of Sa- 
ta.” They were worked in Henry the Seventh’s reign; and were 
hibited a short time since at the British Archeological Pessclation, 
which head a paragraph appeared in the Literary Gazette of Jan. 16th: 
The Tapestry is now for Sale, and can be seen at No. 15, Little 





Distaff Lane, St. Paul's. 





EOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
‘ Somerset House.—The OFFICE of VICE-SECRETARY to the 
Society being vacant in q' of the resi of Professor A. strap, 
the Council are desirous of filling up the vacancy without loss of time 
The Office will in future be denominated that of Assistant Secretary and. 
Editor of the Society’s publications. Amongst the essential qualifications, 
are literary habits, id le Geological infec ion, and know- 
ledge of foreign languages. 
Application for the vacant office may be i to the & 
the Apartments of the Geological Society, Somerset House. 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Monday next, the First of February, will be published, Vol. I. of the 

TUART PAPERS, from the Originals in the 

pS ———- eee A nag Queen, at Windsor Castle, containing 
Also (the Second Year), 


WRIGH'’S SUPPLEMENT tothe PEERAGE 
ot 1846; being a correct and = Record ot all Changes and 
Occurrences in the Families of the Nobility during that year, and intended 
as a Companion to all former Pee: Price Ss. medium 8vo, cloth bdr, 


Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60 Pall Mall. 





On the Ist of March will be published, PART I. of 


K NicHr’s FARMERS’ LIBRARY, 
CYCLOPADIA of RURAL AFFAIRS.” 


**The Farmer's Library and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs” will be 
issued in Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown each. The entire work, 
which will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, will form Two large 
Volumes, iilustrated with many hundred Woodcuts, and with Twenty- 
four coloured Engravings. Both the Woodcuts and the coloured Ea- 
gravings will be from the Drawings of Mr. Hamver, whose excellence 
as an Animal Draughtsman is universally acknowledged. 

‘* The Farmers’ Library and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs” will be 
Printed in the best style, on super-royal octavo, with a type that will 
unite perfect distinctness with the necessity of presenting ® great mass 
of reading in a page. 


22 Ludgate Street, January 21, 1847. 


and 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In small 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
HE WORLD and its CREATOR; or, the 
Message of God and the History of Man, 
By F. A. HEAD. 
Rivingtons ,St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloe Place, 
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Books for Schools and Families. 
PAsKEn's CATALOGUE of BOOKS in all 


of Dienation, p tocteding Sane produced under the Sanc- 

tion of the Committee Council on Education, and the Publications of 

the ay ay of eon Literature and ar geal — by the 

Promoting Christian Knowledge w: postage 

on application to the Publisher. “ , 
West Strand, London, January 1847. 





The ae — for 1846. 


CuBsT the DESIRE of all NATIONS; or, 





— Rev. R. CHENFVIX [aa A. 

Examining aptain te f the Lord of Oxford; and Professor of 
nity, King’s College, London. 

London : John W. site West Strand. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co., 





8vo, 6s. 
VINDICATION of PROTESTANT 
PRINCIPLES, 
By PHILELEUTHERUS ANGLICANUS., 
“Nihil tam tectum no: Non semper ie. 
bit inter latrones SS ceca: ean cpeaels anctitins vortenn to clcoe 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 





The Boyle Lectures for 1846. 
8vo, 8s, 6d, 
4 | ‘HE RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and their 
RELATIONS to CANTY. 
. MAURICE, 
Professor of Divinity in Winer ¢ 's sa 4 Hones an Chaplain of Lincoln’s 


London: John w. Parker, West Strand. 





A New Edition, with large additions, demy 8vo, 14s. 
N ESTIMATE of the HUMAN MIND: 
Phil wong iry into the timate Application and 
Extent a ~ Leading > scala as Jemmetal a th the Principles and 
ty pony tae ne Rector of Gateshead, 
London; John W, Parker, West Strand, 





New Work on Chronology. 
On Monday next will be published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HRONOLOGICAL TABLES; or, the Anti- 


uary and Genealogist’s Coe spas intended to facilitate the = 
the Dates of 
Religious inatiutions of of 
of 





cov Legal, ani 
pote g a List of the Civil, Mili aaa 
Great hcg with the Date of the Foun ition; Chronol 
ith 3 Table « my Years, shewing the Year of 

‘ear of each Re ign of the 





Our e in 
and pK land, norm the peek “to the Present Time: also, ti 
Roman and rt Calendar of the Shints’ D Days and other Festivals, the 
Day on which they ma with the Nones, Calends, and Ides of ouch 
Month, Collec’ e best authorities, by WILLIAM DOWNIN 
BRUCE, Esq., K. C.J F F. SA . 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and ~itoaienaell 








The following Works are this day published, 


V ANITY FAIR.—Pen and Pencil Sketches of 

English Society. No, IT. By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). 
With numerous Illustrations. Price ls. 

The COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. No. 
VIII. By GILBERT A, & BECKETT. Illustrated by Leech. Price ls. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAG- 
AZINF. No, XXVI. 

PUNCH! or, the London Charivari. 
LXVII. Price 1s. 4d. 

London: Published at the Punch Office, 85 Fleet Street. 


Part 





New Work by Boz, 
Price 1s., the Fifth Number ot 
EALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
and SON, 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Ilustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE, 
London: Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, 





New Work by Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
tinued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, with numerous Illus- 
i ih aoe trations on Steel and Wood, Part il. of 


ANITY FAIR: Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
English Society. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 

Author of “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” “ The Irish Sketch Book,” ‘Journ from 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” of ‘* Jeames’s Diary” and the ‘ Snob Papers” 
in Punen; dc. &c. 
> and Advertisements will be received at the Office, during the 


London: Published at the Punch Office, 85 Fleet Street; J. mpeneiet, 
Edinburgh ; J. M‘Leod, Gl: lasgow; J. M'Glashan, Dubl 





Simpson and Wise’s Readiest Reckoner. 
In 1 vol., neatly bound, price 5s, 
He READIEST RECKONER ever invented, 





for assisting the c., in 
finding the Amount at any giv given Th ond of any perth from One to Ten 
*.* The tw book of the kind, the reference 


ofthe price ; for example, 
yard, &c., turn to 
5d., the answer juired, 





dou! usefi saves 
een nple of 50h yards 18s. 10d. ? look for 101 
pn at 9. 5d., which vies te —_ “Table py 471. Le. 1d, It should 
remar! at page serves as a Income. 
The whole d and sey lated by 8. SIMPSON and 
E, WISE. 


Londen: Printed for William Tegg and Co., and sold by all Booksellers, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














SS 
Auerbach’s Village Tales. 
Now ready, with Four Illustrations by Absolon, 6s. cloth, 
V ILLAGE. TALES from the BLACK 
FOREST. 
By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
Translated from the German by META TAYLOR, 
“ The readers of this country may thank Mrs. Taylor for affordin; 


them 
an opportunity a so remasbablorney for giving then that 
especial luxury, a new sensation,”—Time. 


D. Bogue, Fleet a, 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY A LADY WHO HAS GONE THROUGH 
A GREAT DEAL. 
Dedicated to the Wives and Mothers of England. 
Now ready, Part the First, to be completed in Six Numbers (price One 
Shilling each), of 
HE “GREATEST PLAGUE of LIFE;” 
or, the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant. 
By ONE WHO HAS BEEN “ NEARLY WORRIED TO DEATH.” 

With Illustrations by Gzoncr CruiKsHANK. 

D. Bogue, Fleet Street; J. ——— ees Cumming and Ferguson, 

ublin. 





J. D. Harding's Works on Art. 
Now ready, New Edition (the Third), price 42s. bound in cloth, 
LEMENTARY ART;; or, the Use of the 
Chalk and Black Lead Pencil advocated and explained. 
By J. D. HARDING, 
*,* In this edition the text has been thorou; roughly re-written and illus- 
trata with ‘Woodcuts, and an entirely new set of plates have been added. 


in every di » indeed, render it not 
b-¥ a new edition, = a new work, 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
HARDING’S DRAWING - BOOK for 1847: 
a New Series of Studies. 6 Nos. at ls. 6d. each; or, bound in cloth, 10s, 


6d, 








Now “a vit 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
opean Library 


ISTORY of the ROM AN REPUBLIC. 
By J. MICHELET, 
Author of ‘ Lite of Luther,” “* Priests, Women, and Families,” &c. 


With a tine Portrait of the Author. 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 


Of whom may be had, 


LIFE of LUTHER. Written by Himself. 
Collected and arranged by J. MICHELET. 3s. 6d. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH RE- 


VOLUTION. 3s. 6d. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 


3 vols. 3s, Gd. each, 





Progress of Science and the Arts. 
Now ready, with a Portrait of Lz Vrrigr, the Discoverer of the New 
Planet, beautifully engraved, price 5s. cloth, 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS for 1847; containing 
the Spirit = the Scientific Journals, and the New Improvements 
and Discoveries in the Arts and Manufactures of the Past Year. 
By JOHN TIMBS, 
Editor of “The Arcana of Science.” 
«< A useful, well compiled, and well condensed little volume.”— Atheneum, 
“ of those laborious sotaction tient industry for whigh all 
duel are bound +> grateful. See onthly Ch Chronicle, 
*,* The pat a aes are still on sale, 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, price 12s. 


RAVELS in PERU, in the SIERRA, and 
across the CORDILLERA, into the PRIMEVAL FORESTS; with 
Lc of the Inhabitants, N History, &c, of these unfrequented 


"By Dr. J. J VON TSCHUDI. Translated by Miss ROSS. 

“ ii d Buffon have been named as fitting prototypes of its value ; 
and we wat only say that we consider it to be Sate worthy of the com- 
parison.” —Literary tte. 

“ A clever book of travels,"—Blackwood, 

D. Bogue, Fleet Street, 





Rev. G. W. Woodhouse’s Sermons. 
In small 8vo, price Gs., the Second Volume of 
RACTICAL SERMONS, 


By the Rev. G. W. WOODHOUSE, M.A. 
Vicar of Albrighton, Salop. 


Also, by the same Author, 
PRACTICAL SERMONS, Vol. I. 
Edition, 64, 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 8vo, 12s. 


The CARELESS CHRISTIAN REMINDED 
of his PRIVILEGES, Warned of his Danger, and Urged to Repent without 
Delay. Price 3s, 

Rivingtons, St, Poul'e Cc i and Waterloo Place ; 
and Simpson, Wanita 


Second 








Remarkable Discovery, 
Price Half-a-crown, 
HE MANUAL FORMATION and EARLY 
ORIGIN ofthe HEBREW LETTERS and POINTS, Demonstrated 
Explained. Also, an Elucidation of th a maa Arrow-headed Char- 
acters. With Twenty-four Engravings on ‘ 
By WILLIAM H. + arg LL.D., &e. 


London: F. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard and Waterloo 
Place; and sold by all Booksellers, 





In 8vo, price 1s, 6d. 


ELF-PAYING SYSTEM of NATIONAL 
SOU CA TION ints pints sugmerted from the Working of a Village School 





in Hampshire. 
Bais yn from Personal Inspection, on the Irish 
> the Rev. RICHARD DAWES, A.M. 
London: R. G bridge and Sons, 5 P Row. 





Third Edition, price One Shilling, 
ATIONAL EDUCATION: HINTS for the 


CONSTRUCTION of a JUST SYSTEM; with REMARKS on 
Dr. HOOK’S PLAN, and the OBJECTIONS of Mr. "EDWARD BAINES, 
By EDWARD Sy AINE, 
Member of the C: joard of Educati 
** We commend the pamphlet to the ms attention of our readers,”— 


British Quarterly. 
. ro able : phiet. ae anton Review. 
n ex ent pamphlet—his exposure of the Statistical fe 
E. Baines is complete.”—Daily News, eT th. 
“The Nonconformist ( i 
gested by Mr. Swaine is the best ‘that we have yet see 


Snow, Paternoster Row; Ridgway, 169 Ptesaiitty 








— The plan sug. 





Now Ready, price imp. folio, 4/. 4s., 
HORES ofthe MEDITERRANEAN, 
By the Hon. Captain DEVEREUX, R.N. 
Containing views of some of the most remarkable piece in Greece, Asia 


Minor, and the Holy Land; likewise a series of Plates of the Bood: 
Marbles, lately arrived in this country, executed on stone. — 


Published by Dickinson and Son, 114 New Bond Street. 





Mr. Albert Smith's New Story, 
With Two lilustrations by Leacn, price 1s., Part VI. of 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
Cars TOPHER TADPOLE, 
in search of a Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at Home and Abroad. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





In 5 vols. post 8vo, a cheap edition, price 10s. 6d., 


ALES by a BARRISTER 


By FREDERICK noel Esq., M.A., 
Of Lincolns Inn. 


m= Bar hancsh tg :—The Power of Attorney.—The Receipt.—The Purchase.— 
e T 


“ The author of these ‘Tales by a Barrister’ has a grasp of mind and a 
poems of human nature above any of the popular novel writers of the 
present Those who read for mere amusement will not be 
disappointed they will find no lack of entertaining incident and well con. 

trasted chiracter. The ‘Tales,’ we repeat, are as unlike most of those now 
— in purpose as in merit, and we are sure that the majority of our 
will thank us 4 aasen © ae them a with the vigorous 

a ofthe ‘ Barrister.’”—Quarterly Review, Dec, 1846. 


retiring . pe 154 Strand, 





Second Edition, cloth lettered, price 6s., 


THE S GERMAN DELECTUS: or, Elementary 


Progressive an Reader, with a concise Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, by which the Pupil i oy enabled to read the German Classics in three 


months, 
By E. ALBRECHT, M.A., 
Professor of German, in London. 
Dulau and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; C. H. Law; H. Bailliére; 
P, ego) Williams and Norgate; D. Nutt, and at the Author's, 26 
Dean Street, Soho. 





In 12mo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., 


HE NIEBELUNGEN TREASURE. Trans- 
lated from the German. With an Introduction. 
Williams and Norgate, German Reskesttons, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


*,* A Catalogue of German .. ry Classics at Reduced Prices may be 
had on application, 


ARIOSTO—-RINALDO ARDITO, 


Pogma rngprro pt Lup. Artosto, e per la prima volta publicato 
= MS. Originale, ora nella publica Libreria di Ferrara, etc. 12mo. 
(Firenze, 1846). 6s. 

This authentic and original sport was Penght for the public li- 
brary of Ferrara (and not by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, as erroneously 
stated) for the enormous suin pee allowing the vendors to publish it; 
and as only a limited number of ies have been printed, early applica- 
tions are requested to prevent pA tnd 


Brighton: G. Gancia. 


G. GANCIA’S NEW CATALOGUE of a 
VERY CHOICE COLLECTION of RARE BOOKS will be 7 ie a 
week, and will be forwarded post free on receipt of two postage stam, 








Now ready, price One Shilling, free by post on receipt of 12 postage stamp*, 


CATALOGUE of the NEW BOOKS and 
NEW ENGRAVINGS PUBLISHED in 1846; with their Size, 
Price, and Publishers’ Names, 
This important Catalogue is printed so that it may be bound up with 
Bent’s LITERARY ADVERTISER, ATHEN@UM, and LirgRary GAzeTTr. 


Also, 
LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, with 
their Sizes, Publishers’ Names, thoroughly revised and cor- 


» Prices, and 
rected, from 1814 ¢ to 1846. Price 28s. 
T. Hodgson, 13 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


LISON’S EUROPE.—The Second Volume of 
the New Edition is now published, and may be had of all Book 
sellers, price 6s. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, Ediaburgh and London. 


Boan's STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Volume for February (Vol. 15). 


COXE’S HISTORY of the HOUSE of AUS- 
TRIA 4 ns Foundation of the Monarchy by be ganar 20 of An none 
to the of Leopold yr Te1s1 792. New and revised 
vols, with fine Portrait of the Emperor Maximilian. Yol. I, 
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NEW WORKS. 


1, 
From OXFORD to ROME;; and, how it fared 
with some who lately made the Journey. By A COMPA- 
NION TRAVELLER. Fep. 8vo, Frontispiece, 6s. 


2. 
The CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS in ROME. 
By the Rev. W. I. KIP, A.M. Edited by the Rev. W, 
SEWELL, B.D. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


3. 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
“TION. Translated by Mrs. AUSTIN. Vol. III. 68vo, 18s, 


4. 

The Rev. R. BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS of 
CRITICISMS upon those PASSAGES of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, in which Modern Commentators differ from the 
Authorised Version. Vol. I. Part I. 8vo, I4s. 


5. 
The REV. I. and J. MILNER’S HISTORY 
ofthe CHURCH of CHRIST. New Edition, edited by the 
Rev. T. GRANTHAM, B.D. 4 vols, 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


6. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of. ANCIENT 
ROME. New Edition, illustrated by G. Scuarr, Jun. 
Fep. 4to, Woodcuts, 21s.; morocco, 42s. (bound by Hayday.) 


SHELDON’S MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH 
BORDER: a Collection of Border Ballads, Square post 
8vo, 15s.; morocco, 30s, (bound by Hayday.) 


8. 
Mr. GUTCH’S COLLECTION of the ROBIN 
HOOD BALLADS; adorned with Cuts by F. W. Farruotr, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. [Just ready, 


9. 

HORACE’S ODES, Literally Translated 
into English Verse, by H. G. ROBINSON, Vol. I. Fep. 
8vo, 8s, 

Odes, Book I., price 5s. 
Separately {Oues, Book II., price 3s. 6d. 


10. 

MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS and OTHER 
POEMS. First collected Edition. Square crown 8vo, Por- 
trait, 18s.; morocco, 36s. (bound by Hayday.) 

1. 


The FAWN of SERTORIUS. 
Syo, 183. 


2 vols. post 


12, 

The DOCTOR, &c., Vol. VI. From the Papers 
of thelate Dr. R. SOUTHEY, LL.D. Edited by the Rey. J. 
W. WARTER. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

13. 

Capt. L. VON ORLICH’S TRAVELS in INDIA 

andthe PUNJAB. 2 vols, 8vo, Illustrations, 25s, 


14. 


MOHAN LAL’S LIFE of the AMIR DOST 
MOHAMMED KHAN, of Cabul, 2 vols. 8vo, Portraits, 30s, 


15. 
The DUKE of BEDFORD’S CORRESPON- 


DENCE (1742 to 1770). With Introductions by LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL. 3 vols, 8vo, Portrait, 48s. 


16. 
The STATESMEN of AMERICA in 1846: 
By Mrs. MAURY, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


17. 

MR. M‘'CULLOCH’S STATISPICAL AC- 
COUNT of the BRITISH EMPIRE. Third Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 42s. - 

CRESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. One large volume 8vo, with upwards of 
3000 Woodcuts. [Just ready. 


19. 
Dr. ALDERSON On DISEASES of the 
ee at ALIMENTARY CANAL. 8vo, coloured 
ates, 10s. 6d. 


20. 
Dr. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of MEDI- 
CINE, Part XI. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


21. 

Mr. W. MILES On the HORSE’S HOOF; 
and How to Keep it Sound. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo, 
Plates, 7s. 6d, o 

Prof. OWEN’S HUNTERIAN LECTURES 
on COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 
_ = VERTEBRATA: comprising Fishes. 8vo, Wood- 
cuts, 14s, 


London; Lonemay, Brown, GreEy, andLonemans. 





8vo, price 52. 


HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, Vol. XVI, Part II. 


ConTRnts. 
Capt. Saunpens’s Survey of the Coast of Arabia. 
Canter on the Ruins of El Balad. 
Eyrx on the Existence of a great Sea in the Interior of Australia. 
Dr. Leicuarpr’s Expedition from Moreton Bay to Port Essington, Australia. 
Eart on the Aborigines of the N. Coast of Australia, 
Lieut. Sprarr on the Lakes of Benzerta, in Tunis. 
Rev. J. CLarnkg on the Mouths of the Jamoor River, W. Africa. 
J. RIcHARDSON’s Route in the Desert of Sahara. 
Capt. Lerroy’s Measurements of Heights in N. America. 
W.S. Harvey on the North-West Coast of Borneo. 
Capt. Bernunr’s Notes on Borneo, 
Lacan’s Excursion from Singaptr to Malacca and Pinang. 
Capt. Newsorp on the Site of Ashtaroth. 
Volcano of Saddle Island. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 





Price 1s. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for Fresrvary 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS: 

The Medical Regi Bill.—The Apoth ies’ Act of 1815.—Excise 
Penalties.—Action of Nitric and Sulphuric Acids on Sugar.—Inhalation of 
the Vapour of Bipot rmapperetes for Inhaling it (with Nine Cuts).—Tic 
Douloureux Cured by Inhaling Ether.—Table of Densities of Ether Vapour. 
Alcornoque Bark.—Lemon Grass.—Syrup of Iodide of Iron.—Rapid Vesica- 
tion.—Syrup ot Poppies.—History of Gutta Percha: Introduction into Eng- 
land ; Tree —— Gutta Percha; Chemical Examination of the Juice of 
the Tree; Chemical Examination of Gutta Percha; Gutta Percha Patents. 
—Quantity of Starch in Vegetable Foods.—German Silver.—Royal Institu- 
tion.—Linnean Society, &c. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTgentTs vor Fesrvuary. No. LXI, 


JAMES the SECOND; or, the Revolution of 1688. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Book I.—Chap. III. The Golden Farmer.—IV. The great Dissenters’ 
leeting on Finchley Commor. 
With an Illustration on Steel. 

II. The Demon Pilot. By W.H. Kingston, Esq.—III. The Criminal 
Inquiry.—IV. Angelina.—V. Amos’s * Grand Oyer of Poisoning. 
Thomas Wright, A.M.—VI. The Poor-Law Removal Act. By } 
Roscoe, Esq.—Vil. The Ruined Cities of America. By Nicholas 
Michell, Esq.— VIII. Amabel Bloundel.—IX. A Quest after Quiet, 
By Russell Graham, Esq.—X. Our Library Table. 

LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 
By CHARLES HOOTON, Esq. 
Chapters V. VI. VII. 
With an Illustration on Steel by R. W, Buss, 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 


Ci oLsuRn's NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents vor Fesruarr. No. CCCXIV. 

I. Margaret Graham. By G. P.R. James, Eaq. Chaps. III. IV. and 

V.—Ii. On the Opening the Ports of St. Paul's Cathedral and West- 

minster Abbey. By John Hamilton, Esq.—III, The Grave on the Lido. 

By Anna Savage.—IV. Valerie. A Tale, 43 Captain piartyate c.B. 
ch By Jo — 











B. 

apter 1X.—V. The Speaking Secret. hn Oxenford, Vi. 
He will na’ Gang his Gact, Mither. Scottish Ballad. By. J. E. Car- 
penter, Esq.—Vil. The Danube and the Nile.—VIII. The Beggar’s 
Gift; or, Love and Charity. By Charles Hooton, oy ie The Sacro 
Monte of Orta. By the Author of ** Echoes from the Backwoods.”—X. 
Secret History of the Court, Ministry, and Times of George IV. By an 
Old Diplomatist.—X1. Lycian Antiquities. By W. Francis Ainsworth, 
Esq.— XII. Life and Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Red- 
ding, Esq.—XIII. Have you heard a Lute? By John Hamilton, Esq.— 
XIV. Present State and Prospects of Italy. By. L. Mariott RV. 
Adrien Roux; or, the Adventures of a Courier. Chaps. IV. and V.— 
XVI. Memoir of the Rev. Richard Harris Barhamw.—XVII. Literature 


of the Month, 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


PeAsens MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 


price 2s. 6d., contains :— 





1. On the Abuse of Language, iu Science and in Common Life. 

. The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony, By the Author of ** Sam 
Slick, the Clockmaker.” No.1. The Tombstones, 

Holland House, and its Iuhabitants. 

Some Notices of a Shakspearian Book. By Morgan Rattler. 

Scenes in the Wilds of Mexico, The Mexican Horse-Tamer. 

Old London Cries, 

Literary Legislators. No. II. Mr. B. Disracli.. Mr. Mackinnon, 

. Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. 

9. A Legend of Forfarshire. Part II. 

10. What are we to Expect? 


G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY 1817, price ONE SHILLING, contains: 


1. Thomas Hood. By George Gilfillan, Author of ** A Gallery of Lite- 
rary Portraits.”” 

2. The Letters and Despatches of Napoleon. 

3. Pretty ae By John Merwyl. 
. Lord Campbell’s Lives of the English Chancellors. 
- Notes on Walter Savage Landor. By Thomas de Quincey, 
. Sketches in Cities.—No. 1. Glasgow. ; 
. Arguments for the Repeal of the Union. By John O’Connell, M.P. 

Notes on Mr. O’Connell’s Arguments, 

. Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

10, The Baltic Provinces, 


Poetry. Literary Register. Political Register. 
Ediuburgh ; Sutherland and Huse. London; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co, 


i) 


PNAS Se 








With Illustrations by Leech, and G. Measom, and a Portrait 
of Louis the Fourteenth. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
will contain: 


THE BOY AND THE MANTLE: 
A Theft from the Percy Reliques. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
The White Rose, by “ The Old} Honest and Happy, by G. Linnaus 
Major.” Banks. 
Winter, by Alfred Crowquill. 


A Game at St. Stephen's Chapel, 
by the late Right Hon. George 


Nelson and Caracciolo, by Dr. W. C. 
T 


aylor. 
Speculation; a Tale of a Bank, by 
‘anning. John Parsons Hall. 

How will it look? by H. T. Craven. | Lucretia; or, the Children of Night. 

A Gossip en Christian Names, by | Reminiscences of the late Bishop of 
Mrs. Mathews. Norwich, by One of his Daughters. 

Curiosities of Nuremberg, with two | The Two Enthusiasts, by John Ham- 
Mlustrations, by H. G. Whitling. ilton Reynolds. 

The Wars of the Fronde, with a Por- | Brian O’Linn; or, J.uck is Every- 
trait of Louis the Fourteenth. thing, by the Author of « Wild 

The Wedding Suit, by G. Browne. Sports of the West.” 


CAPTAIN SPIKE; or, The Islets of the Gulf, 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLXXVI. For FEBRUARY, Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 








Memoir of the late John William Smith, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. By Samuel Warren, F.R.S, 

Modern Italian History. 

French Players and Playhouses. 

The Reign of George the Second. 

Mildred: a Tale—Conclusion. 

The Early Taken. 

A Ride to Magnesia—First Stage, 

Direct Taxation. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. ‘ 





New Illustrated Weekly Periodical, 
Price 14d. ; Stamped, 24d, 
OWITT’S JOURNAL of LITERATURE 


and PROGRESS. Edited by WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT, 
supported by the first talent of the age. 

Early Numbers have contained, or will contain, articles by Lz:on Hunt, 
Barry Cornxwatt, Dr. Sourmwoop Suiru, W. J. Fox, Miss Mrrrorp, Miss 
Bremer, R. oRNeg, Dr, CaRPRNTER, Dr. SmiLzs, Dr. BowRtno, 
Expenezer Exsiort, &c. &c. 

The first Monthly Part is now published, and Mr. and Mrs. How1tr 
cannot but express their grateful sense of the instantaneous confidence of 
the public in them, this Journal having, within the first month, reached 
a circulation of upwards of twenty thousand, and still rapidly progressing. 

*,* Wit11am and Mary Howrrr have no further literary connexion 

with the “ People’s Journal,” 

Published (for the Proprietor) at 171 Strand, corner of Surrey Street. 





FEBRUARY. 


" 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, Part 16, 
Containing the four Numbers (published in advance) for February. 
Price Sevenpence. In addition to Four Elegant Engravings, and many 
interesting articles, will be found— 
Frank Fairlegh. 
History of Cotton Manufacture, 
Curiosities of Science, 
Maiden Aunt. 
Black Potatoes. 


T. B. Sharpe, 15 Skinner Street; or may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


Libraries. 
Norham Castle. 


Poetry. 
Miscellaneous, &c., &c. 





On the 30th January, 
The following Periodical Works for February 1847, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
’ ‘ ‘HE NATIONAL CYCLOPZDIA of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE, Part I., Price ls. 

‘Tax Nationar Crcrorzp1a” will consist of Twervs VotumEs, 
demy octavo, of more than Five Hundred Pages each, the whole quan- 
tity somewhat exceeding what was proposed in 1832 as the limits of 
‘The Fenny Cyclopedia,’ and at a still lower comparative price. Each 
Volume will consist of Four Parts, published monthly at One Shilling 
each, the entire number of Parts being Forty-eight, and the total cost 
about One-fourth of ‘The Penny Cyclopedia.’ It wiil also be published 
in Weekly Numbers at Threepence, forming 192 Numbers. A Volume 


will be published every Four Mouths, strongly bound, for Five Shil- 
lings. The time occupied in the publication sf be four years. 


*,* Number I., price 3d., will be published on Saturday, February 6, 
and continued weekly. . 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PIC- 
TORIAL BIBLE, edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. Part V., 
First Half, price 3s. No. 17 will be issued on Saturday, February 6, and 
No. 18 on Saturday, February 13, price 1s. 


The STANDARD EDITION of KNIGHT'S 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Part VI., containing Comedies (finish of 
Vol. Il. &c.), price 4s. No. 2] will appear on Saturday, February 6, 
and be continued Weekly, price Is. 


The STANDARD EDITION of the PICTO- 
RIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Part VII., with Four Portraits on 
Steel, price 4s. No. 25 will be published on Saturday, February 6, 
and continued Weekly, price ls, 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part 
XXV,, price ls. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Re-issue, Part XXVII. Containing: 
Plans of Bord » C inople, Copenhagen, M ille, Toulon, 
and Venice (double). Price 3¢. 6d. plain, and dg. coloured, Any of the 
— Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d, co- 
oured, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 

















8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 30, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 










1. 
MADAGASCAR, PAST and PRESENT. 


With Considerations as to the Political and Commercial 
Interests of Great Britain and France; and as to 
the Progress of Christian Civilisation. 


By A RESIDENT. 
Post Svo, 9¢. 










II. 
EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL 
CHAPLAIN: 


Comprising Recollections of Ministerial Intercourse with 
Criminals of various Classes, with their Confessions. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 12. lle. 6d. 







Ill. 
THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 30s. bound. 








Iv. 






F°CLEVELAND: 
A TALE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Post 8vo. [Just ready. 








v. 
A CANOE YOYAGE up the MINNAY- 
SOTOR. 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 28. 






vi. 
THE. NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
With a Memoir of the Auruon. 
Edited by his Sow. 


1 vol., with Mlustrations by Lercu and Grorcr Crvix- 
SHANK, and Two Portraits of the Author, 10s. 6d. 









vit. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 
Written by Himself. 
8 vols. post 8vo, 17. 11s. 6d. 








VIII. 

Tue New VoLuMeE or 
BENTLEY’S MODERN LITERATURE, 
CONTAINING 
The FIRST VOLUME of LORD MAHON’S COLLECTIVE 

EDITION of the LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTER- 

FIELD. (To be completed in 4 vols.). Handsomely bound 

in half-morocco, price 8s. 6d., with Portrait. 

*,* The first Six Volumes of the above Series (comprisi ing 
the ‘whole of the ‘‘ Collective Edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Letters”) are now ready, price 23. 11s., or each Volume sepa- 
rately, 8a. 6d., with numerous Portraits. 













1x. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON. 
By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS. 
8vo, with Portrait, 15s. bound. 








x. 
THE OUTLAW, 
By Mrs. S. C. HALL, 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES.” 
Complete in 1 vol., neatly bound and embellished, 6s. 









Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 





13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN OVERLAND JOURNEY TO LISBON 





AT THE CLOSE OF 1846; WITH A PICTURE OF THE ACTUAL STATE OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
By T. M. HUGHES, Esq. 


Author of “ ctian, of 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


Spain.” 2 vols. post 8v0. 






By Mrs. GORE, 


Authoress of “The Banker’s Wife,’’ &c. 


ul. 
Vols. 3 and 4 of General 
Montholon’s History of the Captivity 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. 


COMPLETING THE WORK. 
Now first translated and published from the Author’s Original 


Manuscript. 
IV. 
A Second Edition of 
CHE SAR BORBRGI A. 


Aw HistortcaL RoMANCE. 





i By the Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars.” 3 vols. 


i 


3 vols. 


v. 
Part ffI. of the 
Re-Issue of BURKE’S HISTORY 


of the LANDED GENTRY. 
To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, price 53. each. 


vi. 
STRAWBERRY HItLtL. 
Aw Historicat NoveE.. 

By the Author of ‘‘Shakspeare and his Friends,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The author of these pleasing volumes has undertaken a 
bold task, no less than to present us.with Horace Walpole as 
the hero of alove-romance. In “Strawberry Hill’ our readers 
will find a large fund of entertainment.”—Literary Gazette, 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





PRICE EIGHTPENCE-HALFPENNY. 
Contents of the MONTHLY PART for FEBRUARY of the 


PEOPLE’S 


JOURNAL 


TEN ENGRAVINGS, INCLUDING: 


NEGLECTED GENIUS. W. HU 


PORTRAIT OF W. J. FOX. 
VILLAGE GOSSIP. KENNY MEADOWS. 


FAIRY STRUCK. F. soos. 
BOY PRAYING. W. HU 
PEOPLE’S COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


ALSO THREE DESIGNS, EXPRESSLY FOR ‘‘ THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL,” BY WILLIAM HARVEY. 
Fifty Original Papers, including — 


Household Education, &c. Harriet Martineau. 

Devil Byron, a Ballad. Ebenezer Elliott. 

Social Geography. Mary Leman Gillies. 

W. J. Fox. The Editor. 

Polish Poet on Russia. T. Wade. 

Village Gossip. Angus B. Reach. 

Art-Education. George Wallis. 

Women and Domestics. Catherine Barmby. 

Lucy Hinchcliff, a Tale. Thomas Campion. 

Thought and Deed. W. J. Linton. 

Condition of Factory Women. Dr. Smiles. 
he Last Hour, a Tale. W. B. Bateman. 





Cracow. Joseph Mazzini. 


Descent of Orpheus. Walter Savage Landor. 

The Bond of Brotherhood. Elihu Burritt. 

Wedding Bonnet. Andrew Winter. 

Good News from America. H. G. Atkinson. 

The Maniac, a Sketch. L. Mariotti. 

Heel of Achilles, a Tale. Thornton Hunt. 

Literature of French Working Classes. Julia Kavanagh. 
Poems by the Editor. 

Military Agricultural Colonies. Goodwyn Barmby. 
Papers by ‘J. M. W.” and “ Marie.” 

Sonnet. Calder Campbell. 

Reviews, Aunals of Progress, &c. 


ANp AN ADDRESS FROM THE EDITOR TO THE READERS OF THE “ PEOPLE’s JOURNAL.” 


This Part commences a new Volume. 


In addition to the Authors and Artists above named, Papers by Doveas 


JeRROLD, Mrs. Loupox, Georce THOMPSON, Camiiia TouLtmin, CHantes Mackay, &c. &c.; and Designs by C. L. 
Eastiakg, R.A., C. W. Core, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., &c., &c., will appear in the Journal. 


London: 
Prospectus may be obtained, free. 


«“ PEOPLE’S JOURNAL" Office, 69 Fleet Street. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, of whom a Picture- 


Wiliam Howitt and the People’s Journal; a Statement of the whole case will be furnished (free) with No. 59, Feb. 13, 


and with the March Part. 
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EDITED BY THOMAS BOURN. 
1. CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL), and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 12th Edition. 
2. ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 13th 
Edition ; with Additions by GEORGE FROST. 12mo, 6s. 
3. EXERCISES ont the GLOBES and | MAPS, 
ix, by which the Constel- 





ities may be Stily known. iath seater 
4. A KEY to the EXERCISES onthe GLOBES. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in a EN- 


GLISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. 4th Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES oo ‘the 
NEW TESTAMENT. With Maps. 5th Edition. 12mo, 5¢. 6d. bd. 
2l1st 


7. ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 
8d. 











(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Edition, with Additions. 
Sold by Simpkin, Marshall and Ce. 


In 21 vols, fep., price 54. each, bound, with 80 Plates, 
ALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 

The Corrixvarion, from the Reign of George Il. to the Present Reign, by 

the Rev. T. 8. HUG ES, Canon of Peterborough. 

Also, a New Enlarged Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo, 

HUGHES’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


1760 to 1837. 
London : George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 
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